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They parted with clasps of hands, 
And kisses, and burning tears! 
They met in a foreign land 
After sume twenty years. 


Met as acquaintances meet, 
Smiling, tranqull-eyed ; 

Not even the least little beat 
Of the heart upon either side, 


They chatted of this and that, 
The nothings that make up life; 
She in a Gainsboro hat, 
And he in black for his wife. 


Ah, what a comedy this! 
Neither was hurt, !t appears ; 
Yet once she had leaned to his kiss 
And once he had known her tears, 
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CHAPTER V.—{ CONTINUED. ] 
] ERY gravely, almost pilifully it was 
spoken; and, as the words reached him 
Doctor Arnold involuntarily turned and 
took a few steps in the dircetion of the man- 
t+lpiece, then paused abruptly, for Mr. Gre- 
ville bad come forward into the light, and 
stood, erect, by the table. 

“You have given the only verdict possi- 
bie, gentlemen of the jury,” he said dis- 
tinetly; “and, as the unhappy tather of the 
ian you have declared guilty of wilful 
murder, I think you for your impartial and 
patient inquiry; and I swear that, if, now 
ort any other time, I become possessed of 
any clue tothe whereabouts of him who 
his this day been branded as a murderer, I 
Will iminediately make it known to the 
proper authorities, 80 that the criminal may 
be brought to justice and his crime pun- 


isied as it deserves.’’ 
- * ” * + 


“The train was very late Marton.” 

“Yes, sir; but that is not to be wondered 
at. A few more hours of such snow would 
bhiock the lines altogether.”’ 

Che afternoon train froin 
fuily an hour late. 

\s the station-master told Stephen Daunt 
Wilh a sympathetic glance at the young 
iiun’s worn bagyard face, it wa8S not to be 
wondered at. 

All day long the snow had been falling 
heavily, and it was snowing still, and the 
wind whistiing through the station brought 
inany a heavy flake with it to the platform 
on which Stephen Daunt had been pacing 
restlessly for an hour or more, waiting im- 
patiently for, yet dreading the arrival of the 
train which was to bring Sidney Arnold 
back to the terrible trouble which awaited 
her at Ashford. 

Ten minutes before the up-train had 
Sturted with its load of passengers and lug- 
gazeand the evening mails, the station had 
relapsed into stillness and solitude, and 
only a couple ot porters stood waiting about 
for the late train to made its tardy appear- 
ance, while Stephen Daunt, in his long 
rough ulster, a tall gloomy-looking figure, 
paced restlessly up and down the platforim, 
With a look of pain almest amounting to 
anguish on his face. 

If the choice had been offered to Stephen 
Daunt to cut off his right hand, and 80 
spare Sidney Arnold the terrible tidings 
Which awaited her, orto retain that meaiber 
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ble news to her, and how—ah, poor, Sidney 
—how she would bear it! 

The suffering which he himselt endured 
atthe thought of Sidney’s suffering had 
awakened him toa knowledge of the fact 
that he had not by any means conquered 
his love for her. 

During his absence abroad after Sidney's 
engagement, he had struggled and fought 
desperately against it, and had returned 
home, as be thought, cured; and perhaps, if 
Sidney had seemed happy in her enyage- 
ment, he might have succeeded in stamp- 
ing out his passionate love for her. 

But the wisttul tace, the sweet yearning 
eyes, the girl’s evident unrest and unbappi- 
ness, had tnade him think more of ber than 
ever; and thinking of the woman one is 
trying not to love, and pitying her from 
inorning till night,is hardly the way to cure 
a hopeless passion. 

He was thinking of her now very sadly, 
and to the exclusion of all consideration of 
the personal discomfort be was endur- 
ing. 

How would she bear this trouble? 

Would she be incredulous, and utterly 
refuse to believe what had happened? He 
himselt had done so at first; 1t would only 
be natural that Sidney's mind should recoil 
with horror and refuse cpedence to such a 
crime. 

Ah, how terrible it would be to see the 
pain upon her face, the horror, the misery ! 
How would she bear it? Could she live 
through such a trial? 

How 

“The train is coming, sir,’’ said the porter 
touching his cap respectfully; and Stephen 

‘started and stared at the nan for a momert 
as if be did not understand the meaning of 
bis words. 

Muttering a hasty word of thanks, he 
went forward to meet Sidney. 

She was the only passenger who alighted 
at Ashford, and one or two of the railway 





| officials glanced at her curiously as she 


stood for a moment on the platforin, in her 
solt rich furs, the fair young face looking 
very pale asthe light of the station-lai ps tell 
upon it, although a faint color rose in it as 
Stephen inet her. 

“Have you come to meet me?” she said, 
giving him her little gloved band for # tmo- 


ment. “I telegraphed to Frank. Is he 
here ?”’ 
“]—I have not seen hitm,’’ Stephen tmut- 


tered. “Your father sent 
Sidney,’’ he added hastily. 
very late.”’ 

“Yes,” Sidney said, looking at him wist- 
fully. ‘Is papa engaged ?”’ 

“Yes; will you come?) The brougham is 
here.”’ 

He hurried her out of the station to 
waiting carriage, folding ber wraps 
fully around her. 

“Papa is not ill, Stephen ?’’ she said sud- 
denly, looking up at his hagyard face. 

“No—obh, no! You must be very cold 
and very tired, Sidney.”’ 

“Yes; I ain very cold.” 

She was shivering under her seaiskin 
and furs, but not with cold ouly; and the 
fear upon her face struck hii. 

“Sidney, why did you come home?” he 
said, alinost passionately. 

“How could I keep away?" she asked, 
with some reproach in her unsteady tones, 
adding almost fretfully, “I wonder why 
did not cone? He might have 
guessed I It was not kind. Have you 
seen him, Stephen ?”’ 

“No, not to-day,’”’ Stephen answered, as 


ine to meet you, 
“Your train is 


the 
care- 





calinly as be could; then, as a thought 


k him, be turned to her eagerly . 
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she added, breaking off, and turning to him 
with a pitiful entreaty, “what a terrible 
thing bas happened? Is it true that——" 

“T will tell you nothing until reach 
home,”’he said gently. “Patience tor alittie 
while, dear child "’ 

Sidney sank back upon the cushions,and 
did not spead again until the brougham 
stopped; and Bessie’s kindly, anxious tace 
appeared as the hall door of the Gray House 


we 


aner inthe Qbiled Slates. Hounded .-D.1921. 


881, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 


was thrown open, letting a stream of bright | 


red light flood the pavement aud the stone 
steps. 

Bessie received Sidney in silence, hurry- 
ing her into ber own pretty morning-room, 
where a wood-fire was blazing cheerfully 
and lamp and candlelight made everything 
look bright. 

“A cupof tea will do you good, iny 
dearie,’’ the old servant said gently, and 
then hurried out of the room, disengaging 
herself from Sidney's little clinging bands, 
which sought to detain her, and turning 
away her face to escape meeting the gir!’s 
pitiful entreating eyes, so full of questions 
that Sidney could not put into words, 

When Stephen Daunt caine in a few mo- 
ments later, Sidnev was standing by the ta- 
ble, still wearing her furs, ner face pale as 
death, save for a burning spot on either 
cheek which made ber pallor still more ap- 
parent. 

She had removed her hat and gloves, and 
Stephen saw that her fingers trein- 
bling and unsteady as they moved among 
the dainty tea-things which stood ready on 
the table. 

“You will have tea ?’’ said 
abruptly, looking up at him with restless 
shining eves, in which Stephen could read 
the agony of fear she strove Wo conceal, which 
made his heart ache for her. 

“Thank you,”’ he answered, and tried to 
add a few words; but he could not steady 
his voice sufliciently, and he took the 
from her in silence, 

Her hand was thesteadier of the two then 
and she drank some tea 
as if her throat dry and 
then, putting down the cup, 
over to the fire, and said,in the saine abrupt 
inanner— 

“You tnust have known [| should 
home, Stephen. [ was anxiousto hear all 
about thisterrible business, Did you know 
of it when you saw tne off yesterday imorn- 
ing ?”’ 


were 


SOE she 


lea 


eagerly, thirstily, 
were parched; 


she moved 


Come | 


| 


“T knew thus much,” he answered gently | 


“that Squire Rutledge was dead, that his 


servants bad found hii in bis library that 
morning.” 

“And papa was there?” 

“Yes,’’ 

“And you letine go!’ she said passion- 
ately. “You should have known that I 
could have borne it better bere than there. 
It is horrible; but——" 


“Doctor Arnold wished you 
phen interrupted 
keep it from you for @ tine.’ 

“How could it be kept 
said bitterly. “All the county knows it 
now, of course; why should not 1?" 

Ah, why? Stephen thought sadly, 
stood Opposite to her, fecling as it this thing 
which Doctor Arnold had asked him to do 
were beyond his strength. 

Hiow tell her 


to go,’’ Ste- 
Kravely. 


’ 


from 


as he 


could he this woman 


whoin he loved so dearly, for whom he 
would wiilingly nave laid down hia lift 
that the man she loved was 4 uiurderer? 
“Itis very horrible,” Sidney wenot on 
trying to speak ecaliniy. “But such things 
happen at times, and ane never Knows 
when Poor Mra, | i 
was bDett ab Mls 11a " st a 
once, 
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Aud yet how could he tell ber? 

“Tle was quite dead, the papers said, "she 
went on, in the same nervous manner, “Is 
that so?" 

“Yes. Ile had been dead sone heurs 
when Doctor Arnold reached the Hall.” 

“And—and the papers said that—that Mre 
Rutledge disappeared. That, of course, is 
not true; they always put such statements 
in the papers to excite people's interest, It 
is not true, of course ?” 

“It is quite true,” Stephen said uravely; 
and Sidney, as she stood by the tire, 
out her hand suddenly and caught at the 
mantel-shelf, as If needed its sup- 
port. 

“Why did she go?” she asked piteously. 
“She did—— Oh, Stephen, telline! [ean 
bear anything but this horrible uncertainty! 
Why do you look at ine like that? Tam 
sorry, of course; but Il bave no special cause 
for sorrow have 1?" 

He caught the little trembling hauds in 
his as she held them out to 
her sit down, 


pest 


she 


hito, and made 


She was white and trembling, 
phen knew that what he 


and Ste 
had to tell her 
would not be quite unexpected; she was in 
KONO Ineasure prepared for it, 

Still the blow trust tall heavily; he could 
not spare her, much as he 
80. 


longed to do 


“Sidney, inv poor darling, how ean T teil 


you,” he said hoarsely, as she sat looking 


upathin with hagyard pleading eves-- 
‘howean IT tell you! Be brave, dear! 
There has been a terrible iistake sotme- 


where; but, when Frank oomes back, all 
will be cleared up, Dau sure.” 

“When Frank comes back 1" she repeated 
faintly. ‘Has Prank gone away also?" 

“Yes,” he answered buskily. 

“Why did he go?” 

“We do not Oh, Sidney, can 
you not understrnd the horrible suspicion 
to which 
hit?’ 

She athinfor a 
horrified unseeiny pane. 

Her white lips purted as if about to speak, 
but no words came, 

“He is not here to clear himself,/"Stephen 
wenton brokenly; “and people are so apt 
to be suspicious, you know, dear, without 
any ground, 


know, 


his absence just now exposes 


stared moment with 


They think he has run away 
to escape punishment.’ 

“ALT! 

The words broke from her alinost like a 


groan, the clasp of her finyers over his” re- 


laxed suddenly, and she sank baek in her 
| chair, white, drooping, nerveless, but per- 
| fectly conseious still, though Stephen, 
| Startled by the sudden collapse of the 


“We boped w | 


me?’ she | 


slender figure, thought she was ygolng to 
faint. 

“People say all sorta of things,” be went 
on hurriedly, *.rue and untrue under the 
influence of the intense excitement caused 
by such an event; and of course Frank's 
absence is unfortunate now.” 

“Yes, I see; they think he has runaway,” 
she said, with astrangze hollow tone in the 
low faint volee. “Ah, why did he go now? 
—for he is lnmoeernt.”’ 

“Ile will come back ashe heart it,’’ Ste- 
phen retnarked re assuringely. 
back.”’ 

Silence then. 


“Yes, he will co:uwe 
There was a little 


Sidney lay back motionless in ber chair, 


ihe pallor of ber lace assuiming an ashen- 

vray hue, her bands drooping by her 

sides, bereyes wide open, but dim and 
' '» 1 

Its ' Stephen that the distress she 

iWwa I ry, sf10 

ack she 

’ ey Wil not think It nb gully iony, 

Prauk was so good and gentle, he woujd 
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not burt any one, notwithstanding that 
when be was angry be sai! fooliat, thins. 
Stephen, do you believe bim yuiity? 

Ax the great iniserable oyes were Larned 
upon nie fee, Stephen felt the oolor rise 
slowly in it. 

How could he tell her the truth ? 

How could be aay that he believed Frank 
Greville guilty of such a heinous crime? 
And yet, as be stood there, his heart was 
fullof bitterness and wrath, and he belleved 
in Frank's gulit a firinly as be believed in 
his ow existence, 

“You believe him guilty,’ 
calmly; “but you are wrong. 
the world believed it, I should 
innocent. 

“He said wild things truly,” she went on 
slowly rising to her teet, “and—anod she bad 


’ 


said Sidney 
Even if all 
bold hin 


great influence over hin; but—ne had 
promised ime, and Frank would keep bis 
wor ." 

“She drove liu mad!" Stephen ddelared 
bitterly. 

“She encouraged andl fooled hin tothe 
top of tii teernt. Hie was tbuta tool in ber 
hbands—Heaven toryive ler!’ 

“Heaven forgive ter indeed!" Sidney 
echoed faintly, raising ber hands to her 
brow foraimoment and pushing back ber 
hair from it. 

“And she is gone tooyvou say; and people 


think tliat tivreat bleave how horrible! 
they have youe byether, 

A wild pron ohhveterioal lauylter Uroke 
from ber as she uttered the words, laughter 
which was inore territle to) listen to than 
ANY passion oftears or sobs eould have been 
and which inade Stephen shudder as he 
heard wh, while Lue fever and excitement in 
her eyes now, the burning tush pon ber 
dice, Were even ior tlarioity than the 
listiess, mmourntu thioness of the minute 
betore, 

“Sidney, Sidney! be said tenderly, try 
brigg Uo Lake Clie tt bands whiel moved so 
restiessiy in her ayitation. ‘“tlush, dear 
child! Do not pive way—it painsine to hear 
you.” 

“They think they have yone together, 
she repeated, “tue murderer and tie tuiur- 
dered man’s wife! Is that not horr. ble? 
And they be eve that Frank is eapable of 


auch vileness— that he killed the 
Kel } mxessed of thes ju res wite 

And again the peal of liysterieal horrible 
laughter echoed through the roam, avd the 


Squire to 


little restless, burning fingers strove to dis- 
enyave themselves from Stephen Daunt's 
tender detaining bands, 

Iiven io the suflertng of after-vears Ste- 
phen never forgot the Keen pain of tliat 
hour. 

If it had been } msSible for linn then, by 
the sacrifice of tis woe life, to brit Frank 
Gireville to her side, cleared of the erime 
froputed to linn, be would) bave trade that 
Racrilice, 

To see her, bis darinnyg, the dearest thing 
Ory wil Chae World ter dittaa, thie prey ft sach 
horror was aliiost tnore thon he could bear 
and the anguish on his face Was great 
enough to reeall the anluappy girl in some 
teasure to hersest, 

“Forgive me, she Said faintly, ‘forgive 
rn JT will not distress vou again. See —1 
weal new! TP wonder why papa does 
vot eome 2" 

“He iat the inquest, Sidney.’ 

“There is oan inquest then,’ she said 
dreamily, “and the verdict will decide? 
Stephen, bow cin we hear? Will vou go? 
You nay Salely leave ine see how ealiua I 


aim!" 


Calin poor child, when she was trembling 


from head to foot in such a Way that she 
could stand only with bis) support-—calin, 
with those burning eyes and parclhic do odry 


lips! 
“Doetor Arh 1 
he maid wentiv. 


will send immediately,” 


“Tle PPPOUeL ise fine, and he never taweaks 
his word, \ PhRHOWs Ls thessenper must 
moron toe hier Sidnev 

‘Then Tow walt, No, T eannot sit 
down; To otiust walk > s said piteousiv, 
disetpauwttiiy tierselt tr hoki MUP por ci tige 
arin. Tam not faint; batt is very wari 
here,”’ 

Movil : rstencd \ ross thy rowon sire 
threw “ thie ‘ low acdenaitt vy 1 rus 
ofe fatramd thick Stow; then She Deuau 
pacittur Ut and down ther ish WALA Tee 
tottering steps 

Stephen wat ed her nm silernd tu 
Sprerakiatile: poare ny v iK hi iis 
aris ana tifort tbrer, to see the White is 


close over the wide-open burniog eves, tie 


little restioss tiatds still and peacetul one 
lbore, 

Once or twice her lips tioved, and the 
word “Hlorritble!’ was spoken and repeated 
In a Voice so low as to be abiost liaudilele: 
but the restiess peranitulations never 


itiched at tie dia 
was heard in 


Ceased until a loud peal se 


Goor bell and a strange voice 
the hall. 

Then she paused suddenly, and, but. tor 
Stepien’s iostant support, she would have 
fallen. 

As te caught her in his arin, she looked 
Up at litt in inute entreaty, and tred te 
Speak; butno sound came from the white 
parched Lips. 

Stephen put her gently into a chair. 

“Wait here, dear, besaid. “LT will see 
him and tell vou.” 

“The tru s ! oured faintly. 

“Yes, 4 hi tr { ~ 

He hurried out int t weave, wh 
his own wrooi, Who ha Sia yy a 
Rutledye Aris to bring vs ol 
ver =f i, t s eavily Ul 

s { 
&s ‘ r al +s Sit 
wii ‘ | 1deu ] 
Arneil ! asa ie t wive % 





THE SATU 


With unsteady bands Stephen took the 
slip of paper and opened it. 
t contained these words written bastily 
and unevenly— 


“Wilful mnurder against Frauk 


the younger."’ 


It was 80 much worse than Stephen had 
anticipated thatthe young man staggered 
back as be read it uttering an exclamation 
of surprise and pain. 

“Murder® There is some mistake,” 
said; ‘surely {tis inanslaughter, not mur- 
der !"’ 


he 
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! course: but nevertheless all Ashford called 


(srevilie | 


“Murder, sir, "the groom answered. “The | 


evidence was very strong, people said; and 


| some folks say—I can’t sav for certain, as I 


was not there wmyself—that Mr. Greville 
said the jury was quite rightand swore that 
if he could give bis son up to justice he 
would do it.” 

“How will she bear it?’’ broke froin Ste- 
phen's pale lips, as he turned away. “Ilow 
oan I tell ber?’ 

But there was no need to tell her, for she 
had followed bi:o, and stood leaning ayainst 
the wall, white and still, as if tarned to 
sLoOne, 

Belore he could reach her, she slid down- 
wards and lay at lis teet, white, cold, and 
motionless, as one dead, 


CHAPTER VI. 
F I had heard it from any lips but your 
own, Lshould have disbelieved it. lean 
hardly believe it now. Sidney, it is not 
true; itis mot true!" 

Christine Greville spoke with a foree and 
passion which shook ber slender traine with 
terrible violence, 

Siiney, standing, a 


tell tne that 


slender drooping 


fixure, by the window of the tmorning- 
room atthe Gray House, looked over at 
her with wistful sorrowful eyes, and = said 
gently 

“It is quite true, Chrissie.” 

Prue that you, whom I believe so true 
and steadfast, are going to break yout 
plighted word, to be taise and faithless? It 
is pot true! Twill notbelieve it. Sidney, 


have vou forgotten that vou prowiised to be 
Frank's wile,’ She wenton tuiore ealmiy, 
“that be bas never released you from: that 
promise, that to betray hin now, when he 
is desolate and in trouble,would be a thous- 
and titnes blacker treachery than to betray 
hirn while he was here and able to detena 
himself? Sidney,you will not desert frank 
now ?’ 

“Ts it not Frank who has deserted me?" 
Sidney Arnold asked brokenly, a faint bit- 
ter stnile parting the sweet) lips which had 
taken such a sorrowtul droop during the 
past twelve months, 


“Deserted youl Chrissie Greville eried 
passionately, 
“How ean vou be so cruel, Sidney ? 


llow ean he return here to his death ? 
if his innocence could but be proved!” 
“Ah, ititeonld '' Sidney echoed bitterly. 
sul, AS It . ; 

“Yet vou swore to do all you could to 
prove it,’’Frank’s sister saidalimost wildly; 
‘and vet nottwo hours have passed, and 


Alb, 


‘ is 


hyou, Frank's prowsed wite, are the first to 


desert binn f"" 


“The first! Nay, since IT believe in 
innocence still, while your 
Chrissie, don’t taunt me, or you will 


his 


blithe 


father—— | 


ne Kav what I shall be sorry for after- | 
warda!"’ 


She turned fromm the window as she spoke 
With a gesture halfot pain, balt of 
and threw berselt into alow ebhair 
fire, 

It was a fair Sunshiny Spring day, but the 
air was ciillly, and Sidney shivered a little 
as she crouched over the tire, holding out 
her bandato his waruith, the little slender 
hands so thin and fragile mow, 


by the 


Nearly cighteeu tnonths had elapsed since 
thie Iv had taken place whieh had 
given Ashford a subject of conversation for 


triage 


many alony dav, but whieh, having been 
worn threadbare ty busv tonyt esand oeeu- 
pred all minds during the long wonter 
evenings and Strniiuier CWliightS, was now 
a@liost forgotten by all. 

People had eeased to talk of the mvsteri- 

is murder, of thre Stil thore tMVSterious 
(isappearance of the beautitul voung woe, 
and oof Frank Grevi S flight frou jus 
tice, 

Active as the search had been for. the 
fugitives, no trace of thei had been dis- 


covered, 

On the snowy might begun insueh bright 
ness and galety and mirth, to end am sueh 
darkness and tisery, they had disappeared 
ws utterly and entirely as ifthe earth haa 
swallowed theut up, leaving no trace be- 
hina. 

How they managed to evade the seareh 
nade for them it was bhhipossible to sav, ali 
the Ivnx-eved detectives were ata | and 
aS inonths passed on, giving no elue to the 
invstery of their disappearance, the subject, 
already almost threadbare, was 1 ryotlen in 
other events of luterest. 

Mr. Rutledye’s heir-at-law, a 
tnarried man, came and settled 
and his wife, a 


Ss, 


way j 

itthe HH 
fashionable and worldly 
giri,tilled it with guests and gaicty as s On 


\ 


lig 


i? 
} 
ail, 


@s Lire Slrort period of MOUTH Was « ti- 
plete 1, nd her parties pay the inhabitants 
of Ashiord plenty to talk about. 
And during thé following winter D 
| 
Ar fhad bDrough nea Vvoung wits ) 
t LIST TesSs til (ers Hi . ‘ eve t 
“auUsSeU \ \ a, i 4 
4 
}ua 
\ - 


allyer, | 


upon the young bride, who was a prett 
inane blonde, the last woman in the world, 
one would have thought, to captivate the 
man who had loved Sidney's mother. 

Kut no young husband could have been 
tnore passionately devoted to his wife than 
J «tor Arnold. 

Lucie’, wishes were law in his household 
and Sidney found hersetf entirely ousted 
trom her old s vereignty, while her posi- 
tion was anything but an easy one, owing 
to the inteuse and unreasoning jealousy of 
her young step-inother, who disliked her 
thoroughly fcr the superiority, she—Mrs. 
Arnold—eould not but be conscious of, 

Beside Sidney's grave beauty, softened 


and ineregsed by the sorrow she bad gone | 


through, Lucte Arnold’s childish prettiness 
faded into imsignificance; and the young 


wite bad notsufficient liberality to acknowl- | 


edge Sidney's Joveliness, and be con- 
tent with ber husband's love and admura- 
tion. 


Moreover, the household, who loved Sid- | 


ney so truly, could not quite disguise their 
annovanee at the stranger who had been 
brought to the Gray House to queen it over 
ber and them. 

Mrs. Arnold was keen enough to discover 
this annovance even under ther respectful 
obedience, and it increased her dislike to 
ber step-daughter and her anxiety to get rid 
her. 

Sidney's sensitive pride and naturally 
impetuous disposition made it very hard for 
her to patient In these mew circuin- 
stances, 

She often felt heart-sick and weary at the 
Mrs. Arnold torced her 


ol 
ther 


SlightsS and insults 
to bear. 

The sickness of hope deterred, in spite of 
all her efforts to Lear up, stole the coior 
from her cheeks, the light frou: ber sweet 
eves, 

: In Spite ot all evidence, she 
Frank’s innocence; and while 


believed in 
others were 


condemning him for the double crime 
of whieh they accused him, Sidney 
thought with sad tenderness of the young 


nan Who bad been so handsome and gay 
and cheerfu, until Sibyl Rutledge’s beauty 
erossed lus path. 

Oftentities blamed herself 
trouble wiieh had fallea upon niu. 

It she had loved bitin, she would have 
been able to win hita from the fatal enthral- 
tnent whiely bad brought lini to bis) ruin; 
butshe had been careless and seitish, and 
had not tried to do ber duty to hittin. 

Ah, if she bad only had the means, how 
she would bave lef( no stone untarned to 
tell the truth! 

Sul sie was pow erless, 

An appeal to her father met a grave 
tender retusal. 

Ilo beliewed Frank guilty, and sternly 
bade lis daughter 
hiin frou ber mind. 

A similar entreaty to 
had resulted in astinilar reply, and Sidney 
felt powerless and lonely and desolate, 

But Sidney's extremity was Stephen 
Daunt’s opportunity. 

The deep love he had felt for her for so 
long was only deepened and intensified by 
her sorrow and depression, and by the tn- 
happiness of her home, 

And one tair spring day, when the lilac 
and laburnutm in the Old-fashioned garden 
were in bloom, be asked ber very gently, 
very tenderly to bo his wite. 

He said no word of his long hopeless love; 


for the 


sie 


and 


he thought she had no love to give him in 
return. 
He could offer ber agreat deal of that 


Which makes life happy. 

At first the girl shrank back trembling 
and pale as death, finally she yielded, put- 
ting both her nands in his with quivering 
lips and dim cyes, 

And it was the news of this engagement 
whieb had brought urissie (rreville to the 
(iray House full of anger and pain, half de- 
inented, asit were, by the long suffering 
she had endured, wiieh had reached its 
Climax now In the deseruion of the only 
triend left to her—the tirst whe bad shared 
her ymet and misery, Who had hoped aud 
feared and fought blindly with ber against 
Who thought Frank guiltv, and 
who had believed in lis lnmocence through 


those 
ail. 
Pheawful trouble which had fallen on 
Chrstine Grreville had el ged her froma 
yentie Vielding girl toa resentiul, de Spair- 
ly. Sorrowful Wotan, 

She had been passionately attached to her 


il 


thought, how he al wayatsied to pie 
how hefonce saved your life? 
forgotten that he alwa even as a chijji 
called you his little wife? Have you in 

otten that you promised to be ‘ike wife ? 
Vill you break your word now?” ‘ 

“I have forgotten nothing,” Sidney 4, 
swered, with a passionate gesture of Brn 
“How can I forget? Would to Heaven | 
could! Bat although I shall always re. 
mwember, whatcan Ido? Aim I not }O-ver 
less? How canI help bim*” F 


“Ah,” Chrissie eried out suddenly, «yo, 
never loved him—you never loved }ji;,_ 


aS€ Vou, 
Have vou 





he knew it! It was that whicti made })\,,, 
flirt with Sibyl Ratledge; it was that which 

“Hush, for pity’s sake!’ Sidney said 
faintly, shrinking back, trembling in every 
limb as tne hasty intemperate words {e/| 
upon Ler ears, “Don’t say that, Chrissie; it 
iS not true—it is nottrue!" 

“It is true—you never loved him!’ re. 
peated Christine wildly. “You will not 
help bim!” 

Sidney turned at the words, like a wound. 
ed deer at bay. 

“If IT did not love him, I am ready to 
help him,” she said passionately; “and 
while I ain powerless as [ ain, my marriage 





disuuss all thought of 


Lawyer Greville | 


! 


brother, and ber only hope ot ever proving | 


bis innocence lay in Sidney, 

She herself was powerless,for her father’s 
inindate had been spoken with a decision 
and @ firtiness against Which she dared not 
appeal. 

Ou returning home after the Coroner's 
jug uest, lie fis houshold together 
forbidding them ever to inention his son's 
baie under his rool, and repeating in the 
fhest solemn tanner lue oath be lad sworn 
alter the inquest, to du all in his power to 


Pehdh Cab lee 


rite the Crituital to justice. 
And Ciurissie was selfish in) her sorrow; 
She bad ue thooght tor Sidney; all her syin- 


pathy was with her brother; tus sufferings 
bad obliterated all otber frous ber mind. 
Nigut and day she pictured lim huuted, 


Hiditu, penniless, starving, uutil ber brain 
reeled and her heart ached to anguish. 
She did not reinmemsber that Sidnuev also 
Md been Lbaunted by such thougtits, and 
AL il Would t Veil, Sil € 4. Lobelr Sorrow 
WAS uy ~ Sli lid I wel I 
i 
i A 
~ i) Ww 


“ you were uiways his first 


' 


with Stephen Daunt will give methe means 
I need to help Frank! Can’t you—won't 
you understand ?” 

She paused abruptly, strack by a sudden 
change on the face of ber companion, and 
turned to see that Stephen Daunt had en- 
tered the rooin, and was standing near the 
door, his face so pale as the spring sunshine 
fell upon it that Sidney Knew, and felt a 
great pangat her heart at the knowledge, 
that he had overheard the words she had 
spoken and would believe that they liad 
been meant. 

In the 
itseemed .o Sidney that 
Within ber breast. 


mentary silence which followed 
her heart died 


CHAPTER VII. 
BEG your pardon,” Stephen Daunt said 
gravely, as he entered the room where 
Miss Arnold and Christine Grevilke were 
conversing; “I ain atraid T interrupted you. 
But Bessie told me you were alone, Sidney, 
How do you do, Miss Greville ?”’ he added. 


“You are betler?”’ 
“Yes, lam better,’’ Chrissie answered 


ungraciously, a8 Sidney turned to the tire 
ayain, trving hard to regain her caliness, 
but shivering and treuibling in her excess- 
Ive agitation. 

“Your father is well, 1 hope? What 
charming weather, is it not?” Stephen con- 
tinued, Speaking with his usual easy grace, 
anxious to set Sidney at her ease, although 
hisown color had net returned, and _ his 
voice was justatrifle unsteady, “Dolly 
wants you to come over and spend the day 
with her, Sidney,” he added, his tone sott- 
ening perceptibly as he spoke to his fiancee 
who stood, a slender drooping tigure in her 
soft gray dress, not daring to lift ber eyes w 
, his. 

“Her cold is very bad to-day, and Doctor 
Eliot bas forbidden her to show the tip 
of her nose out of doors. Can you 
| come, dear? Have you any other engage- 

ment?” 

“No,” she answered faintly. 

“And you will come? That is right. 
That little sister of mine is never happy 
when you are out of her sight, I think. Are 
you going, Miss Greville? 1 hope 1 am not 
driving you away?” 

“Oh, no!’ Chrissie said huskily. “I 
have been here some time, and we have 
had a long talk, and I must go, Good-bye, 
Sidney.” 

“Good-bye,”’ Sidney answered, putting 
out ber hand, but pretending not to see the 
cheek Christine offered her to kiss; and 
Stephen noticed bow heavily ber hand 
tell to ber side when the other girl released 
it. 

“Do not ring: I will see Miss Greville to 
the door,” said Stephen hastily, interrupt 
ing Sidney’s movement towards the beil; 
and as the door closed after thein,the young 
yirl threw up her hands with a_ passionate 
pesture ol despair. 

W hat would be think of her ? she thought 
bitterly. 

How he would despise and condemn 
her! 

Of course all would be over between them 
now, and she must live out her lonely lile 
alone, unblessed by his protection, unsbel- 
tered by his care. ; 

In that bitter moment Sidney realized 
how unspeakably precious Stephen's aflee 
tion had been to her, realized what bapp 
ness—subdued certainly, but none the 1es 
intense—hbad crept into ber dreary life ab 
the thought of the future passed by be 
side. 

Even if he did not love ber, be cared we 
ber alittle, she had thought yearninaly: 
aud she would be so good a wile, 8” — 
so patient, so devoted, that she would wi 
his love iu time, and then they would be # 
happy. 

Sut now all that was over. 

It was not likely that he would 
the words he bad overleard, word 
had been spoken in the passion ati “4 
the tnoiment, with a deep trust in Srepee 
nobility, which would not refuse ae oe 
help in this matter that was 5S ven ® 
heart. 


overlook 
s whicl 
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Ah, there was the sound of his step in the 
ball, bis hand upon the door! 


Flight was impossible now; as she had | 


sown she must reap, 

Her heart was throbbing to suffocation as 
Stephen entered the room and came up to 
the rug upen which she was standing, and 
she dared not raise ber eves, 

Had she dine se,she might have fathomed 
the depth of bis great love for her, and all 
the misery which tollowed tight have been 
averted. 

Fora few*:noments thev stood opposite to 
each other in silence, the young tan look- 
ing down com passionately at the shrinking 
drooping figure, 80 graceful even in its 
hurniliation, the lovely little face so beauti- 
ful in its pallor and sbaime, the little hands 
clasped tightly before her in her pain as 
she stcod before him like aculprit before 
her judge. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Eleanor’s Revenge. 
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BY F. R. NELSON, 





HE pretty village of Camden was less 
crowded than usual, this sumuner ; but 
why, no one could tell. 

The cosy little hotel was as neat and in- 
viting as formerly, while the brook was ac- 
tually sighing at the non-appearance of the 
anglers, who annually relieved it of some 
of the golden-backed fish with which its 
waters swarined. 

Nevertheless, the few guests at the hotel 
managed to pass their tiine quite pleasantly 
and none more so than pale, delicate Ele- 
anor Thorn. 

Left an orphan at an early age, the loss of 
parents’ care and affection had been well 
supplied by the unselfish love of her aunt, 
stutelv Mrs. Chase. 

My heroine at the time was by no means 
pretty. 

Tall, slender, an alinost pallid complex- 
fon—the result of illnmess—short heir, of a 
decided reddish cast. 

But her eyes, noone could deny, 
truly beautiful. 

They were of a deep violet hue, fringed 
with long jetty lashes. 

In inanners she was quiet and shrinking, 
but withal possessing an amount of pride 
and self-possession unexpected in one 80 
young. 

” To this quiet country place her aunt had 
brought herin the hope of re-establishing 


were 


her health, and so far had inet with most 
gratifving results. 
~ One afternoon about the middle of Au- 


gust, theré stepped froin the train at tbe 
Camden station two gentlemen, Dr. George 
Merton and his friend, Edward Dalton, or, 
us he was more familiarly termed by his 
friend, Ned. 

Young Merton was the son of a London 
physician, 

He was tall and slight, with raven curls, 
eves black as inidnight, with a cold look in 
theim,which at times could change to one of 
alinost womanly tenderness, full lips al- 
inost concealed by a heavy moustache, 

His companion was in looks much his in- 
ferior, but in truth and nobleness tar above 
him. 

“Not to this life-forsaken place, I hope,’’ 
said the doctor. 

“Yes,” replied Ned; “if vou want fishing 
this is the place.’’ 

“About all there is to recommend it, I 
should judge.’’ 

‘Well, what do you expect in 
country place ?”’ 

‘Tam too entirely done up to contest 
the question with you, old fellow; we'll 
postpone the arguinent until some other | 


a small 


time.” 
“Very well,” replied young: Dalton. 
“Wait till you have been here for a few 


days, you'll think differently.”’ 





| 

|| “Must go to bed and dream of m 

| love, Good -nigbt, old boy. 
dreaina,"’ 

On the following day the attentions and 
compliinents were renewed. 

_Diys deepened into weeks, tindin poor 
Eleanor deeply in love with Dr. erton, 
and he, on bis part, having given her every 
cause to think the feeling was returned. 

On the evening previous to their return 
to London, Eleanor and George strolled 
off for a walk, as uanal. 

“1 leave for London to-morrow, Elea- 
nor.’ 

_ “Yes, 80 Mr. Dalton said," was the almost 
inaudible reply. 

“Shall you iniss me,darling, orr Th) 
absence ae : - oti 

And the dark eyes were bent on hers. 

The burning blush which suffered 
cheeks was auswer sufficient. 

“I shall miss your loving looks when far 
away, inv Eleanor,” he said. 

And placing his arm around the tremb- 
ling, happy girl, he imprinted a loving kiss 
upon her lips. 

_ There was no proposal,no hint that inthe 
— he should proudly claim her for his 
ride, 

But her faith in him needed no such de- 
claration. 

Returning to the hotel, the four chatted 
pleasantly tor a short time, and then separ- 
ated to their rooins, 

Half an hour later, all were wrapped in 
slumber, and when Eleanor awoke in the 
inorning, her lover had gone. 

For days and days she watched for the 
romised letter, which never came, till, late 
n the autumn, they too returned to, the 

city. 

Still Eleanor received no word nor call 
from her quondain lover, and the poor girl 
felt that death alone would bring balin to 
her broken heart. 

* - a = * 

Five years later, and in the elegant draw- 
ing room of Mrs. Chase’s residence were 
gathered wealth and beauty. 

Brilliantly the light fell on noble and 
handsome inen, on “women all beaaty and 
bloom,” 

But queen of them all stood the beautiful 
woman in whose honor the ball was 
given. 

Could it be possible that five years had 
wrought that marvelous chanye in the once 
plain Eleanor ? 

The pallor of her face had given place to 
askin of marble whiteness, relieved by a 
delicate pink on the cheeks. 

Her hair, once red, was of a deep golden 
brown. 

Her crowning beauty, her eyes, alone re- 
mained unchanged. 

Among the last guests announced were 
Dr. Merton and Edward Dalton, both stil! 
bachelors, 

At the mention of Merton's name, Mrs. 
Chase gave a quick, apprehensive glance at 
her niece. 

But the calm answering smile assured her 
that the foolish passion of her girlhood 
troubled her no more. 

As the doctor approached, he looked in 
astonishinent at the queenly girl. 

“Not that beautiful creature, Ned? It can- 
not be possible.’’ 

“Quite true, [I assure you; 
changed from the little girl you 
desperately with five years ago.’’ 

‘hey were duiy presented, and stepped 
aside to inake room for others. 

Gaily the tine passed, and the evening 
was almost overere the doctor found an 
opportunity of again approaching Elea- 
nor. 

“T bear you have been abroad 
time, Miss Thorn.’”’ 

“Yes, You remember the summer we 
met at Catnden, doctor?”’ 

“Yes,” he faltered. 

“Aunt and I sailed for Italy that autuinn 
reinaining there five years.” 

“Then [ flatuer myself that you have not 


new 
leasant 


her 


somewhat 
flirted so 


for some 





“Ohl? drawled the doctor; “wonder if 
there are any pretty girls to get upa flirta- 
tion with ?” 

“Or course your first thought is for the 
woren, 

‘‘It may be all very fine pastime for you, 
but, by Jove! I wouldn’t like to answer | 
for all the broken hearts laid to your 
charge.”’ 

Having by this time arrived at the hotel, 
they immediately sought their rooms, nor 
again appeared till evening. 

“Mrs. Chase, this is indeed a great pleas- 
ure, : | 

“Allow me to present my friend, Dr. | 
Merton.’’ ; 

This ineeting took place in the dining- 
room, 

Eleanor, entering at this moment, was | 
duly presented to the two young men, ber | 


| 
| 





pale lace turning crimson a8 she met the | 
QGuizzical gaze of the fastidious doctor. 

The evening passed most pleasantly. 
Young Merton was all affability and very 
attentive to the unsophisticated Eleanor. | 
Atan early hour they parted, Eleanor, 
with tlusbed cheeks and sparkling eyes, go- 
ing directly to her mirror, into which she) 
gazed long and earnestly. 

“Tam not so homely to-night,” said the | 
tascinated girl; ‘at least, Dr. Merton told | 
ine twice that ] was not.”’ 

So, resting ber cheek upon her hand, she 
fell into a deep reverie, of which heartless 
George Merton was the theme. 

“Whois that little red-beaded fright?’ 
laughed young Merton, as be lazily puffed 
his Havana. 


Seeins to me that you were very atte! 
tle fright 
~ 8 gree WOooR 
a sumimer fi 
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get over it sometime 





| was received as pv Kile tale, 


forgotten that sumuner five years ago ?’’ in- 
quired the doctor, 

“Ob, no! It is indelibly 
my inemory.”’ 

But astute as was the man at her side, he 
could not interpret the strange look that ac- 
companied the words. 

“May 1, then, claim the privilege of an 
old friend, and call on you?” he asked, fix- 
ing a tender gaze upon her. 

“Certainly, doctor; let there be no 
malitv between us.’’ 

Eleanor was now claimed for a promised 
dance, and the doctor saw no wore of her 
that evening. 

Eleanor’s invitation was eagerly accepted 
and the following evening found Merton 
seated in Mrs. Chase’s drawing-room, with 
Eleanor by his side. 

Betore leaving the house,he had obtained 
her consent to drive with him the following 
day. 

Then came balls, parties, operas, in quick 
succession. 

Never was season so gay, and 
all was queenly Eleanor Thorn,chaperoned 
by her indulgent aunt, and invariably ac- 
companied by Dr. Merton. . 

One evening he called, and was surprised 


engraven upon 


for- 


gayest of 


on being told that Miss Thorn was engaged 
and could not see hiin. 

The following evening he received a ki't- 
ilar rebuff. 

As he descended the steps of her house, 
he evcountered bis friend, Ned. 

“Cut out at last?’ said Ned, 


“Whatdo vou meau?’’ he tiercely dé 
manded. 
oY ‘ D { I ‘ { 
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“Come with me, if you want proof,’’ said wife who tries to make home what it shoald 


his friend. 
A few moments later, they entered the 
theatre. 


Seated in one of the lower boxes was 


Eleanor, radiunt, and sparkling with 
jewels. 
By her side, with eyes fixed lovingly 


upon ber, was a tall, 
than. 

Turning her head, she encountered the 
burning gaze of George Merton. 

With a seorntul omile upon her lips, she 
turned tothe gentleman beside ber, aud 
whispered something to bin. 

He tdllowed tie direction of her eyes,and 
encountered those of his rival. 

Alinost inaddened by the sight, Merton 
rushed from the building, nor paused until 
he reached bisdbwn room, 

On the following evening he called at 
Mrs. Chase’s, and asked for Miss Thorn. 

Alter a few ininutes had elapsed she en- 
tered the room, looking, if possible, more 
than ever beautiful tothe eyes of the infat- 
uated young nan. 

“Eleanor, what means this flirting ? Dar- 
ling, you can never know the agony [ have 
endured the last two days,” 


handsowe gentle- 


He atteinpted to raise her hand to his 
lips. 
Quick as thought she snatched it from 


his. 

“Miss Thorn, what do you mean ? 
love nothing to you ? 

“For, my darling, I love, worship you. 
For you I would peril my salvation. Oh, 
Eleanor, tell ine the rumors I hear are 
false. 

By the right of my great love I demand 
an answer.’’ 

Pale us a tnarble statue stood Eleanor. 

“Say but that vou love ine, and on earth I 
ask no other boon.”’ 

Calinly turning upon her suppliant 
tor Eleanor said— 


Is inv 


8ul- 


“Fortunately for me, doetor, your words 
are spoken just five years too late. 

“Neither vou nor have forgotten that 
SuiInimer, When, a foolish, trusting child, I 
based iny happiness oO. the promises and 
words of love you poured into wy ears, I 
thought I loved you then; to-day proves 
the faiseness of the supposition. 

“Marry you! | loathe, abhor you! Lthen 
swore, child as 1 was, that by every wo- 
twan’s art I would bring you to my feet an 
humble suppliant. 

“Nature eudowed tne with beauty ; and 
with that beauty [ chained you to my side. 
For five years [ have looked torward to this 
hour of sweet revenge. 

“Go! Tspurn you; and every night of 
my itte t shall thank God for having spared 
Ine the degradation of becoming the wite 
of such @ mnan. 

“One week fromto-day [shall marry the 
gentleinan you saw with me last night.” 

Without one look of pity for the stricken 
man, She swept from the room, 

Staggered half-inaddened by ber words, 
George Merton stood gazing upon the door 
through which she had passed, 

He hurried trom the house 
curses oon his lips and 
heart. 

tHe could not but feel, however, that bis 
cruel conduct bad been fully rewarded by 
the scorn and contempt of the girl with 
whose affections he had played so heart- 
lessly. 

But when, a week after he read 
nouncement of her tarriage, he 
terribly bitter indeed 
venue. 


with 
AgOnY In 


deep 
his 


the an 
felt how 
was Eleanor's Ke- 
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AFTERWARDS.— Most wives, after a year 
or so of wedded life, adimit to themselves, 
if not to one or two) personal friends—an 
unwise contidence, by the way—that  hus- 
bands differ essentially from lovers in their 
deportinent awards tho chosen of their 
hearts, 

The “sweet, stnall courtesies’ whieh ren- 
dered the lover so irresistivie are forgotten 
or put aside. 

The wite’s reign was short enough; and 
now she who was sovereign lady miuet min 
ister to Lhe wants of her former how 
her lord, 

Sie does not doubt ber nbusband's fealty ; 


41unVe 


she knows that he is ready tor all the big 
things of life, butshe, who longs tor the 
every-day detmonstration of love, would 


rather have the little things. To ber it) is 
not the preai sacrifice, the all-day work and 


wenrlness tliat constitute evidence of athee- 
tion; he would) be doing that for some 
other woman, Whour he would have tar- 
ried, probably, if he had not umrned her; 
bat what was evidence of love before tiar- 


riage, is to ber that evidence now, and only 
that—just these little cares of which ber 
husband teels himself allowably relieved 
the things that wartued her yirlish heart, 
the things he would be doing tor her and 
her personality alone. And now he is in 


| 

| 

| different and careless, iiotonly when they 
are aone, bul—worst sting of ail—whenu 
In Coumpuny. 

Woman's pride is usually equal to her 
| seh She cannot bear that the world 
| should see her lustaad’s neglect of her; 
She wants people to see, OV lis Oulwar fale 

meanor, that Sie bas been able to preserve 
| his love. lies al iLientlions o it rinen 
(hoe trot Mottipensate lor S Hity { 

A busband has a thiousand t ests ite tli 
worid besides titi I s wile is 
tptisteanid. piel 
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|} a young than,’ said a 





be,and herse:f as love!y an object as may be 

in her lord's eyes; and it is often by this 

course of hers that his neglect comes about. 
M.S. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


THe Spiper.—A good deal of nonsense 
is written about the sagacity of the spider. 
The spider is not sagacious, At night it 
will crawl into the tea-kettle, make ite web 
just above the spout-hole and wait for flies. 
In the morning, when the kettle begins to 
get bot, it loses its presence of mind, runs 
to the outside of the kettle, then down to 
the stove, and is astonished to find that the 
stove is still hotter than the kettle, Uniess 
a friendly hand brushes it off it) perishes 
iniserably. A very little observation, with 
asinall allowance of sayacity, would be a 
great heip lo spiders, 


Hinnoo Wives.—The Hindoos formerly 
took the most eflectual method of prevent- 
ing the widows from marrying. They 
burned them upon the funeral piie of the 
dead husband, Toe orkgin of that eustou 
isssaidto be; That the Hindoo wives in 


| very eariy tines becaine so abandoned and 


wicked, that on the slightest cause of dis- 
pleasure they peisoned their husbands. 
No method having been discovered to pre- 
vent this tnischiel, they enacted a law that 
every Hindoo wite should be 
death upon the funeral pile of her dead hus 
band. ‘This law was supposed to put a stop 
to the pernicious practice of poisoning. 


Tih MAIDEN'# MISTAKE.—“A very 
wealthy and beautiful girl fell in love with 
lady, ‘“‘who passed 
her window every morning. He bad vean- 
tiful, big, sed black eves and fair hair 
brushed back froma noble brow, and = un- 
der bis arin he always carried a brown 
book, She used tosit by the window every 
morning and wateh for his coming,and pre- 
sently he began to notice her, and one day 
he brought a bunch of violets and placed 
them on the sill of the broad barred window 
and every morning be did) the same thing, 
until she fairly grew to love him. But 
one day near the end of the month he came 
to the ftrontdoor and presented a pill of 
$10.50 for violets delivered at the house 
every morning, and then the lovesick 
maiden discovered he was a grocery 
clerk and the brown book was bis luncheon 
box.’’ 


Her Sourp.—The bhuehand of one of the 


| good dames of those tines tamnous, through- 


out the New England colony, for the thiek- 


| ness and richness of her bean soup Once Ine 


| home to dine with him, 


| “Where did you get it?” 


vited «Governor or some other dignitary 
prouiising tit @ 


rare luxury. It was late the family bad 
dined, and the iistress pone out for an 
afternoon visit. ‘‘Never mound,” said the 


host, “here isthe porridge pot, still on the 
crane in the chituney "and torthwith bowls 
ot steaming liquaad were spread upon the ta. 
ble, Wife's soup'’s not as good as usual 
to-day,’ but crumbling bread into it they 
Inanayed to make ameal, At tea the hus- 
band said: ““My dear, Seems to me your 
beau SOUP Was not as good as common. 
‘“Outof the pot 
In the chitnney-corner, “Bless me,” gaye 
the horror-stricken wife “that was my dish- 
water,’’ ? 


” 


Uses or THinas.—It is not always the 
fittest that survives, Thetwo little splints 
in the borse'’s foot could never be aceounted 
foron the principle that every partof an 


' 
} animal is now as it waa from the Depleting 


J, Lue julnis crack, 


and las its uses, They 

less, butthev are the last 
toes Lhal were very 
ofthe horse. The we 


are perfectly use 
reinains of the 
to the aneestors 
ridd is fuilof such use. 


tise tral 


less Organs, Gach replete with historical in 
terest. The musele that moves the earina 
quadruped (s present in tuan; buat, 49a rule 


he Cannot use it, andoait would be useless to 
iit it he eoulid. OF what use are the two 
buttons upon the back of acoat? None; 
but in the days when it wos the nark of a 
pentietan tbo carry a Sword they served to 
wetlare the Sword-belt. ‘Pue articles tnan 
lnakes presentonevery hand these suryvi 
Vals [r i Pre victiss Lasiiiets, Siiun laces 
ou boots, buttons down fronmis that do mot 
open, buckleson bands thatare tixed, meck- 
wear inthe formu: of thes but secured by 


other tuethods, are cases in point. 


SHAVING, 


pee Beals 


CHINESE It ISN AKRIOW process, 
Thie curse hitoself Greet on a Stool 
or beneh, With the Knowledye that an bour 
inust pass before he is released, The barber 
beyins operations by carefully washing 
the vietinw Ss face, @ars and head with veryv 
wart water, Wiping off the dripping 
parts with @ wel towel. Ile then beyins 
Boavitng the head, or rather around the 
crown where the cue beyins, commencing 
over the right ear and moving alomg until 


the forehead and lower part of the back- 
head are cleaned. Hle next passes to the 
face and atterward to the neek. The ears 


are Shaved aad caretully brushed out and 


cleaned with delicate brushes and Inyenlous 
The 


PUSiPUtents, face, neck aud aris «re 


then washed and rubbed until the skin 
assuines a healthy piok. The secoud part 
ssoiumewhal like the “Swedish-tovemenut 
ir The barber beyius to turn and 
nanipuiate the head and neck until every 
ro 1 iUseie bas been stretches 1, nebed 
! Phe shoulders, aris and back 
4 ' pu ? 

sii ¥ wf ‘ ‘ 
4 j ner i rute 
pulls bis hugers andeven his wes uotil 


burned to’ 
















































































































































































THE HEALER. 


RYD cc. WwW. 


When o'er the heart as 
Like some dark bird 
With ready teak and « 


rrow hangs 
at prey. 
ruel fangs 


Teo tear ite hope sway, 

then emiles are strangers to the lipa, 
The cheek’s bright a le, 

And tituding tears! j ee lipene 


The joy that filled the eve 


Mat rom eo dd * hath been, 
i 


“ 


, where gl 
" 


7 marvelous Lire Chany, 
on howe th in, 
VAith 
r at hie presence 
With ernel fa 
Wille to the beart new feelings spring, 


And hope and gladness speak 


the healer, come 


r ers eweet andl strange ! 
r sruet lakes Wing, 


4 


ard teewk, 


* 


Bip ts ane’ glade es ieenyear 
4 ard poe 
i te, 1 at ‘ar 
care aut t ny 
tothe l 
Andtethe cheek t 
Sud tothe evet joy that burne 


The brighter fort 


Se aE 


Sironger Than Pride. 


iy }itt Qt pdbeode aot "WEAK ES 11ILAN A 
WOMAN, 4 GOLDEN DAWN,” 
Ow iteow LOVED HIM besr,” 
bit i hit 
CHAPTER I. 

AIR RAVE VIBART was tired, worn out 
\ with rk, wearvool the busy eity inal 
i of thy fimous laleor that bad onee been 
the keenest delizht of tis life 


‘ 


Dtee tavel 


| its rich meadow-land, its green 








vi spoored Pittriser lf, 

He dad labore dt with) baud and wath brain 
frootnee peeorteitigye tant lute at night, and 
bad never re neiiteered Chat Che there tacit 
gone when bratn and hand would both 
tire, 

lle worked entirely for love of hits 
work, 

Ite had no wlfe to share bis) honors and 
rielues, no ehildren to imberit them, and he 
wos qperite abone: in the world. 

\ ntmends asked linn why he worked 
Bee delared, baci ting Deecithier wife mor eliaild, hith | 
bor hin, bbs answer W is Ali WAys 

bor the love of it.” 

ite liad aopassed a large fortune, and liad 
| ieodoa tiayniheent estate ealled= Tul 
A ear the pretty town of ‘bor Deacon, 
baa Nua ‘ 

i} successfully fueted ayreat en- 

I ow feral, ToaVitog | tia bridue over 
os test rivers and broadest 

’ iii ] thu ancl. 

It badd becum a piyantic undertaking, on 

cha three soft screntitie trem liad) fined 

Wolk eager alter ny, for the river deepened 

sod broadened untibit was nether iiore 

1) . Chiute cere caring ofthe sea, witha 
sl he esbebortoge canned fhowitiy. 

bike briduwe load to be busit where the 
Strecithh Was Wirelest, 

Seopties had refused to ocliove it was pos- 

sir Rave Souiled and sid that there was 
i its Pittacuale tit Ubaeah Ubtane bd pha 
{ bled st Vi} Lista at. 

\" : st shee oan with, what difll 

shi \ ‘int What recnarkable tal 
Lie lisplaved, What energy und re 
were toples that were discussed al- 
lit =| i . 

\r il personage wenttoopen the bridge 
Th rretidedd Daas « of the greatest 

~ 1 tive ‘ 

Pie Qa i 4 ' ith engineer, and 
Byreh wordsoof praise tit alipost broupehit 
teurs t bis eves, 

Poe world of serenee and artand= fashion 
‘ f odacounncagre » dal 

Vodon eseomed very suddenly to 
‘ ij -. 

liis brali was tire ind he eould not 
vw“ 

| vorid seemed all at one t have 
x ' mipty. 

lies Nilip achil la j \ slowly- 
| z heart, w i iy What had = Gotme 
over i A " Sas thie tatter and why 
iter dated ety wenden geome wrong, , 

(irave-taced doctors came to hit and told 
Dabine Cheat bre tryst rest. 

He sin fas he heard the word, 

If he wentto Lalworth Hall, the prinee- 
Iv resiience that he had purchased, there 


world tee tic rest, 

People would @ome to see tito: he would 
led to entertain and visit: and lie 
Hot feel equal to erver, 


tn se nipel 


“hi PT were in vour place, Sir Rave,” said 
the first deetor—one of the most skilful 
wrofesstonmal quem oon Dondom—t should 
iN vleare behind me, and vo to SOE 
quiet larti-house, tar in the heart of the 
Geuntev, and really rest frou every- 
Chatriy. , : 

Nae \ ir thine btn Utne tie is, and 
listen to otiothiing save tiie suugs of 
birds,”’ 

Sir Rave saw reasonin the adviea, and 
Gomppiled wit t. 

bate led bitin to the pretty country town 
Of Llolwood, in Ke : 

hie found lodgi . ~ ‘ rent farin 
hb Re reur the 

kevery are vyus ie | ura \ 
h me ‘ 

~ : 
seuilise TOS w bite “amine a 


luust bidiny the porch [roi View. 


JHE SATURDAY EVENING POS?. 


foliage, 1s 
clear pools where the eattle drank, its corn- 
fields and stacks of hay. : 

On alovely June day Sir Raye Vibart 
stood at the white gate that gave access to 
the meadows, Jost in admiration, his heart 
warmer than it had been since he knelt at 
his mother’s knee. 

There was something in the blue &ky, in 
the sweet fresh breath of the wind, in the 
joyous song of the birds, In the «dors that 
arose froin teaves and flowers, that sent his 
thoughtsto Heaven, aud left) hii like a 
kitmple child before the great open heart of 
Nature, 

Behind hia was the pretty farm, and be- 
field after tield, until the 


fore him was 
green grass resembled a great green 
sera. 

In the midst of the verdant expanse 
golden buttercups and white daisies 
gleamed. 


lite, with its 
heart was al 
the sutuiner 


He had forgotten his busy 
cares and troubles, and his 
peace under the smile of 
heavens. 

A lark rose suddenly and seared higher 
and ligher in the air until lost to sight,leav- 
ing an echo of song behind it; on toe black- 
thorn near hima thrush began its sweet 
music. 

tabbits peeped from the green banks,and 
ayroupof rosy-taced children crossed the 
ineadow, laden with flowers, 

Ile watched each and all with the eye of 
“an artist. 

Then he saw a herd of eattle going toone 


of the clear bright pools to drink, and he 
slowly followed them, 

The pool at the end of the meadow was 
called the Meadow Pond. 

There he saw something that interested 


hii far mnore than the Gows, 


A fair-haired boy, with a sweet 
ful face, was trving to launch a 
steamer, and make it 
water, 

\ memory of the deep rushing river, the 
strony tides, and the fieree winds that did 
their best to destroy tis bridge came over 
hin as he watched the bov. 

The steamer would not keep steady. 

It leaned first on one side, thea on 
other, 

The boy, with intinite 
from the water tite aiter 
not remedy the detect. 

The man understood the patient strugyle 
with difficulties, and he went to where the 
boy knelt amonyst the long lush grass. 

“Did you make the litthe boat vourself ?” 
he asked. 

The boy's face colored as he answered— 

“Yes,”’ 

“Let ine look at it,’’ said Sir Raye. 

The wet boat was placed in lis hand. 

“Suppose wesee where the defect lies, 
Whatis your namie?" 

“Vane Fraser,’’ answered the boy, start- 
Ing as though, in his interest concerning 
the boat, he had forgotten bis own 
ldentity. 

“Vane Fraser! Then you live at the farin 
Where DT lodge ?”’ 

Yes,’ was the brief answer. 

“Twill show vou, Vane Fraser, where 
you have erred tn tuaking your boat.” 

Sir Raye knelt in the grass by the boy's 
wide and explained clearly aud briefly the 
cause of the detect. 

“Do you understand ?"? he 


thought 
little toy 
keep steady in the 


the 


it 
could 


patience, took 
time, but 


asked, aftera 


tiine; and the boy's face brightened as he 
replied — 

“Yes. T have made dozens of boats,’’ he 
added. “and none of thems were right. Now 


” 


I shall never have another failure. 
“You seem sure of suceess 1" laughed 
Sir Raye, 
*Yeos—beecause I know now how to make 


The farm looked tmnost picturesque, with | 


| building of bridges?”’ he asked ; 








“You have strange ideas for aboy of your 
age,” said Sir Raye. **How is it?’”’ 

“[ wasafraid you would think ime 
strange,” he replied shyly. “My mother 
SAVS the Saine thing. 

“] do not know why it is. My 
loves larm-work, and takes to it 
ally. 

“Mv mot 
bread-crumbs when I was quite a 
enild.” 

“You have a strongly-mnarked vocation,” 
said Sir Raye, 


brother 
hatur- 


her says that I made bridges of 
} little 


“| wish I could believe so. If loving 
anything weans baving a vocation for it, 
then you are right,” returned = the 
boy. 


Sir Raye looked at him very thought- 
fully. 

“Would you like to leave the’ farm, and 
study, $% a8 to qualify yourself tor the 
and the 
boy's face brightened wondertully. 

“That is what I should like if it could 
be!" he eried. 

“We will think it over and talk about it,” 
said Sir Raye; and then be left iin. 





CHAPTERII. 

N many parts of England one may find 
pretty picturesque farms embowered in 
trees like the Meadow Farm. 

But in every farm house one cannot find 

a yenius, 

And without doubt Vane 

genius—“born, not miade,’’ 

Nature had been lavish in her gifts to this 

son of the people. 

She had given bin a handsome face, with 

a broad open brow, rounded at the teurples 


Fraser was a 


and large frank, clear Dlue eyes, with a 
sweetness a:l their own. 
It was a Singular face, although a hand- 


Soptive 

The upper part—the open brow, the clear 
eloquent eves —was the face of a poet. 

The lower part—the firin well-closed lips, 
the determined chin betukened ypreat apti- 
tude for business, 

Nature had aise given him a musical voice 
acheery genial laugh,a manly well-knit 
figure, with broad cuest and broad shoul- 
ders, 

Yet these were the least of her gifts. 

He had a poet’s soul, and a quick, keen, 
loving appreciation of all that was beauti- 


OT. 


ful. 

Vane Fraser had ambition, which upheld 
his genius, and made it of great use to 
fit. 


Ile was out of place at the farin, where 
every one worked from sunrise to sunset, 
Where auibition and enterprise were dead 


letters, and the quality most valued was 
stolid industry. 
The household at the farin was) limited. 


The tather, Stephen Fraser, was a simple 
honest man who had not an idea outside his 
farinn—to whom the rain and the sunshine, 


| the frost and the wartmth, made up the sum 





them,’ answered Vane Fraser; ‘and, 
when T know how to make anything suc- 
ceed, LT eould mot let it fail.’ 

The spirited answer delighted Sir 
have. 

He looked more intently at the eager 
handsome face, 

*So you live at the fariuis?” he said. Do 
you like farming ?? 

oN I detest it,’ answered Vane. ‘No. 
thing couldlever make me a fartuier.”’ 

“Why?” asked Sir R ie. 

The boy looked thoughttul, 

“Lam not quite sure whether I under- 
stand mivself why 1 dislike it,” he an- | 
swered, 

*“} do not care for the life; and another | 


thing is, 1 am quite sure if LT should like to 
Wait solony for the result of iny work asa 
further wiust wait. 


“Ile sows, but he must waita long time 


until he reaps, 
“Hle tiust wait for the sun and = the rain 
and the dew to perfect what he has 
|} done. 


| 
! 
| 


“T should like the work of my life to be 
that which Lean begin and = tinish without 
Jour Walling”? 

“The secret of genius is patience,” 
Sir Rave. 

The boy's face brightened, 

“Ah, vos, DP know! Of that patience I 
should have plenty. |] wake and remake a 
bout twenty — nay, a hundred times it 
reewtod 
“But TP should not like to wait while bad 


sighed 


weather ruined the crops. My mother bas 
promised never to ask me to slav al 
home,’ : 
“What do you want to do ther 7” asked 
ity Who bac « nqgucred al lifhicuities 
by ~ 
} (‘ana 
irt “ie S trad ihit nas 
le ibd to work i} i 


| bi iuleu 


toial of lite. 

He loved his wife and his children 
plain unaffected fashion. 

Hie was a perfect type of the Enxlish ten- 
ant-fartiner—learned in all matters that eon- 
cerned the weather, the crops, and cattle, 
but utterly ignorant of life or the world 
outside the farnua. 

His vounger son Vane he did not under- 


in a 


| 
| 
| 





Mrs. Fraser hoped great thi { ‘ 
genius of her son Vane, 7 ee 
She hoped still greater from the fresh 


bright beauty of ber daughter Kate, 

Kate was a village beauty, with a cream 
clear brown skin, baving the vivid Lue Ola 
damask rose, a mouth tike a cloven 
| rippling black hair,and a strong, weij: 
| formed, syininetrical tigure, 
| “Kate ought to do well,” sighed the anx. 
| jous mother. 

“She ought to ee one of the richest 
farmersin the neighborhood. Even 4 
young squire might do worse than marr 
one of the prettiest, brightest girls in tj), 
county, and cne who understands a dairy 
thoroughly well.’* 

The reinaining member ofthe fai] 
the elaest son, Desford, 

He was a boy after his father’s own 
heart. 

He would plod patiently at the plough or 
the harrow, content Ww run in the saing 
groove from year’s end to year’s end,all the 
beauty of the green earth and all the mys. 
teries of life being sealed books to him, ~ 

It was a curious household, yet a coumon 
one. 

The day came when Sir Raye Vibart gath. 
| ered thie litthe group around him,anud made 
| @ proposition to thein, 

None of thein ever forgot the scene or the 
hour. 
| Behind the farmn-honse stood a magnifi- 
cent clump ot liine-trees, the great green 
branches of which formed a beautiful 
shade. 

And one evening, when the farmer was 
unusually good-tempered, he ordered the 
| supper to be brought out and eaten 
there. 

The evening air was fragrant with the 
newly-mown bay which lay in the inea-. 
dows. 

! “It is so sweet, 

Seecins a pily to 
|” 

So the brown bread, the golden butter, 
the foaming jug of cider were brought 
out. 

Sir Raye, looking from adistance,thought 
he had never seen amore picturesque group 
the honest, simple farimer, with nis sup. 

| burnt face and rugged figure, the comely 
| bright-eyed wife, the beautiful young 
| daughter, the gifted son, aud the burly fig- 
ure of Destord, 


y was 





” 


said the farmer, “that it 


lose even one breath’ of 


| ile went upto them. 

| ‘The fariner ceased eating,and sat, glass in 
| band, inute with wonder. 

| It was so seldom that the lodger joined 
| their little circie, 


“[tis Kate he wants to see,’’ thought the 
simple motber; and Kate unconsciously 
sineothed her rippling hair as be drew 
hear. 

But Sir Raye had uo eyes even 
fuirest of mnaidens, 

He never saw the dark beautiful face with 
its rich rose-like hue, 

He took a seat by the simple farmer's 
side. 

A large green bough hung so low that he 
was compe!led to thrust it aside before he 
could see the group of faces. 

“Tam glad tw meet you all Uigether,”’ he 
said. 

“T have a proposition to make that it will 
be best for you all to hear.” 

“It bas nothing to do with 
Kate,”’ sighed the imother, 

“If he wants me to buy a steam plough,! 
Shall not do it,” thought the farmer; while 


for tie 


my pretty 


| the beautiful face of the younger son flush- 


stand—indeed he had something like con- 
tempt forthe boy who pored over books | 
while every one else slept, and yet did not 
care to put his hand to the plough. 
But, when he found that bis son, bya | 
simple invention of his own, lessened = to 


soine extent the labor of ploughing, his con- 
! 


tempt was absorbed in adimiration, 
*sle is not like the rest of us,’’ be would 
say, alluding to Vane. 


With wondering eyes he followed the 
boy's movements, 
Vane invented a fastening for the gates, 


which the farmer never wearied of showing 
to his friends and praising. 

In fact, the little farus was filled with his 
inventions, 

‘There was not a wall, a gate, adoor, or a 
window,that Vane had not in Soum way iu- 
proved, altered, or repaired, ; 


He had nade the pretty path of stones 
over the brook, 
He bad designed a rough bridge that 


would save people walking a distance otf 
two tiles, 
And the good homely father, plodding 


along contentediy at his) plough, wondered 


| how It was that be bad so clever ason, and 


whenee the boy had lis talent. 

The inistress of the Meadow Farim,Cathe- 
rine Fraser, was superior to ber bus- 
band. 


She was a woman of great natural talent, | 


butof litthe education. 

It was from her that Vane inherited 
genius. 

The farmer had a great respect for his 
Wife, 

Her dairy was perfection, ber house fam- 
ous for its neatness, 

Her butter was the richest, and her milk 
the sweetest, for miles round. 


his 


ed and paled. 

“For some few days I have been thinking 
over what I have to say, and how | should 
best say it,’’ said Sir Raye. 

“You know that I leave you next week, 
strong and well, thanks to the bracing air 
and to your kind care.” 

Something like a murmur of regret came 
froin the lips of the comely matron. 

The fariner still held his glass in the 
air. 

*You will follow ine what Iam going © 
say. 

“You would think it asad pity toshutop 
in a dark box, where its beauty and per 
fume would be lost, a flower with brilliant 
colors and sweet smell.” 

“To be sure,” said the farmer, with a nod 
—‘‘to be sure.”’ 

“If a bird has strong pinions, and can cut 
the air like asharp knife with its wings 
vou would think it sad to shut up such ° 


wings 


bird in acayge, where the strong 
could never expand.” y , 
“It would be eruel,” said the farmers 


wife, With uninistakable emphasis. 

“In like manner,” continued Sir Rays 
‘if a young man has,great gifts, an artist $ 
soul, a thirst for Knowledge, talents that 
will mnake the:nselves known, the will a0 


| the power to raise bisself high above his 


Had any one told the farmer that his wife | 


had in her soul longings that were 


never 
gratified, wishes that found no utterance, 
thoughts that knew no words, he would 


} 


have either refused to believe it or thought 
the person who told bits so mad, 
Catherine idol on earth, 


and it was the -ifted son in whom ber soul 
f 


l’raser had one 


hOUnd Voice, 
Phe third imy tant inember ofthe house- 
cold was e right Kate, th y 
. 5 s 
i ‘ a 4s vis 
, ’ 
4 ' r it | ct , hac » 
np Viuiedin her own lite might 


tuat of her 


Gauylter. 


do you not think it quite 4 


fellow-inen, Lo sue 
0 


sud to see such a one tied down 
comnron place life ?”’ 
He saw the first faint 
fear in the mother’s face, the first tutte 
pride and ambition. tbe 
He saw the first sign of disapproval 10 
face of the old farmer. 
Instinct rather than told thei 
What was coining. 
“That .s the case with your boy 
said Sir Raye. 
“To yout i has been given great tle 
It would be cruel to tie him down for 
routine of farm-life; for be bas nv taste 
it, and never will have. 
“Let him try his wings, let b! 
from the homme nest, and wo! 
hic lL prophesy will atr 


‘ nors 
QL DUMUI 


dawn of awakenine 
f v 


reason 
Vane,” 


m fly away 
n iis wa) 
yhant 


r 


ip 
I cpw | mane 
1) Ibhind Wo pre 


tler. 


4 | 


11S 


- 
" ‘¢ 
me kip 


cares 


In all the ¥ 


Cais 


I amma lonely inan. 
is not one creature who 
wan; there is not one who loves 
for ime. 


3 
tiere 


or 











—— — 
— 


honors I have Wen, ae! Tiave no son te 

succeed me, Lam al ne in the world.” 
There was a rin ol pain ane jMtesiota ti 

his voice which might have toucued any 


me, 
; “sly proposition is this,’ he resumed, *] 
see in Vane Fraser, your son, gifts and tal- 


ents that will, if cultivated, make him a 
leader atmonyst men, 

“Having oo son of my own, I will adopt 
him. 

“J will take him home with inesand edu- 
cate him in these arts aud sciences for which 
he has wiost taste. 

“T will instruct him in iny profession, for 
which he appears ty have special aptitude, 
Hic shall be to me an adopted son. A grand 
career, a magnificent future lies open to 
hin; Dutthere are a few conditions to 
which his pare tS must consent betore I 
can carry out my scheme.” 

“Pie conditions L wish to 

tinued Sir Rave—“and you must think 
them over well before vou decide as to 
their acceptance or rcjection—are these, 
First,it vour son leaves vou at all,he leaves 
you for ever. 
“ «Atter teaching, training, and looking 
upon him as tiny sen, I could not toierate 
the idea of bis returning here and leaving 
me. 

“He must give up home if he comes with 
me’ 

“That seers hard,” said the fariner. And 
the mother shook her hecd slowly. 

“Hard, IT grant; still it is just. If 1 adopt 
him and bring him up as my son, T shall 
notcrre to Know that some day he may 
leave ine,and that all iny trouble will have 
been in vain.”’ 

Vane'’s face 
quivered. 

He did notspeak, but looked at 
ther the whole time. 

“] should treac himas though he were 
my own son; [should wish even that he 
would take ny name. 

“Tet him be called Vane Fraser Vibart. 
Unless [am greatly mistaken in him, he 
will ennoble any name, 

“Understand me rightly. I am neither 
cruel nor unkind. ! do not for one moment 
sav you are never to see the boy again, 
never to hear of or froin him, or anything 
of the kind. 

“Ho can write to you as often as he will; 
he can come and see you when he wishes. 
But to all intents and purposes you must 
give him up. 

“If he acts as I believe he will, he will 
one day stand foremost in the ranks of nen 
and then it might be to his disadvantage to 


make,’ con- 


” 


grew pale, and his lips 


his mo- 


have his origin Known; it might in that 
case be against him,”’ 
The fariner in a low dull voice said— 
“My son will never be ashamed of his 


’ 


marents,’ 
“No,’retarned Sir Rave; ‘the need never 
beaushamed of you. But it is possible that, 
i! le inakes a great name inthe world, his 
lowly origin inay be against him. If you 
yive ine the boy at all, you must give him 
to me entirely. 

“Tam sure you will see the wisdom of it. 
I sive you three days in which to consider ; 
aid thea you can let me Know your deci- 
sion.” 

With these words by way of conclusion, 
he stood up, bowed, and moved away. 


CHAPTER TIT. 
ryVills leaves of the lime-trees quivered, 
the wind moaned softly, the flowers 
shook their litthe bells, and over the 


iright blue sky the shadows gathered, 

Pie farmer was the tirst to break the si- 
lene 

“PF will never sell iny own child!” he 
cried, 


question of 
” 


“Itis not a selling, father, 
for you gain nothing,’ remarked Kate. 

“No child of iniae shall ever learn to de- 
spise his mother and me,’’ he went on. 

“lle need not despise us because he rises 
above us,’ said Kate. 

The farmer turned to Vane, 

“What do you say yourselfymy son? Are 
vou willing to go with this stranger, and 
eave us, vour own father and mother, you 
—vouc mother, who narsed you; 
ur tather, who has worked for you—to 
une where you have never heard 
a cross word,where you have lived all your 


life? 


n! rN 


eave the be 


“Are you willing to give itall upand go 
With this stranyer ?’’ 

There was a rugged dignity about the far- 
meras he spoke, 


“Stephen,’’ putin his wife, “do not let 
uS interfere. The boy has a chance that 
does not come to one in ten thousand. He 


IS to be «gentleman; we will not stand in 
his way. 

“Think what being a gentleman means. 
Vid he will not desert us; he will never 
ve ashamed of as; if anything,he will help 
UsSin our old age, 

“Think twice before 


you stand in his 
shit, Ste plien. 


Let us leave itto him; be 
ein judge best tor himself, he is not a 
Mliild. Vane what do you think yourself? 
‘Tell us.” . 
“Mother, I must have time. Nothing 
ld take my loveand duty trom home; 
en : 
‘But \ 
Wi Witiys 
and asish, 
“Think ab tit 


» said his imother, with a simile 


it vourself, V and «de- 
F yourself, See, the 
We tnust be up by sun 


4) 


ne, 
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The twohad walked tothe end the of lime- 

trees,and stued lookin over the white gate 
|} that gave access to Sey me a Fy 

“It would not be of much use for ine to 

) be @ gentleman, Kate, if [ could never 
one home to be one of you again.” 

“What would it matter about being one 

of us? You would be a gentleman; and 

| in time you might marry Marjory Lyn.’ 

The boy's face flushed, 

“T wnust net think about Marjory Lynn,” 
he suid, “when 1 gu outinto the world to 
work,” 

“It you say, ‘No,’ Vane,you will be sorry 
for it all your lite afterwards; of that I atn 
quite sure. Be wise and be warned in 
tline,’’ 

“But 1 really love home, Kate, and I love 
all of you. I shall not like to leave 
you,” 

“Think how much you could do to help 


us il you werea gentleman. You could 
keep father and mother without work. 
Desford could have the farin, and I —well, 


I could be a lady, Vane, 
not?” 
; ‘Leave me, Kate; I should like to think 
it over alone,” ho said. “Good-night, pretty 
Sister; happy dreams!’ 

“Let me be a lady, Vane,” she requested, 
as she kissed him and lett him alone in the 
moonlight. 


Why should I 











' 
uo want totry thestrength of your 


Tae whisper of the wind among the litnes, 
the rustle of the long grass, the rush of the 
Water in the mill-stream, the song of the 
birds, all came to him like long forgotten 
'husic—-sweet familiar sounds that helped 
to make up what he ealled homes; his fath- 
er’s Kindly rugged voice, his mother's 
Sweeter tones, and Marjory Lynn’s musical 
laughter were mixed with ther. 


There came before hii the quaint old- 
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——— - 











“Do not forget us!’’ cried his mother— 


and there was a ring of passionate pain in 


her voice, “Comv k to us as good and 
as true as you leave us."’ 
“You must inake your own way now 


tv boy,” said the farmer, “Il shall see of 
What tmnetal you ure made when we meet 
again.’ 

‘There was a inist as of bilnding rain be- 
fore Vane's eyes as the old howestead dis 
appeared froin his gaze, and he turned his 
lace to the new world which awaited biin. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TELCOME to Lulworth!" said Sir 
/ Raye Vibart, “I hope you will 
make your home here for many hap- 
py years,.”’ 

The words were kind, and the boy's heart 
warined to the speaker. 

One sultry evening in July the travelers 
had reached home. 

No surprise was expressed in Sir Raye's 
household when he brought home with 
him a youth who seemed at once to take the 
place or an adopted son, 

Sir Raye never did the seme as other peo- 
ple. 

He was a genius; therefore it was impos. 
sible for to marry and be happy, or to have 


/as80n; be u.tmt, just because he was a yen- 


ius, love unhappily, and 
else's child. 
Lulworth 
Fraser; he 
place, 
It wasatnagnificent old country mansion, 
with oaken floors, oriel windows, corridors 


adopt some one 


was a “revelation’’ to Vane 
had never dreamed of such a 


las large as rooms, stately towers, ivy-clad 


fashioned fario-house, with its home legends | 


the Holwood Forest, the river 
the grand old Bandon hills. 
them all! 

His heart seemed to warm and to eling to 
them as it never could to any other place. 
Should he leave them for the great un- 
known world ? 

He loved his father—he 
sterling honest and simplicity, bis) kindly 
rough manner—his mother too, with her 
gentle pride and loving heart. 

He loved bis pretty sister, and had a gen- 
uine affection for his brother, 

Could he give them all aup,and in all pro- 
bability cut himself off from them ? 

It he said No,” how dreary and flat all 
the rest of his lite would seem to him! He 
would do nothing but spend it at home in 
work that was tiost distasteful to himself 
and altmost useless to others. 

Yet, he thought, he would) remain 
those who loved hiim, sate 1 the 
home, 

Then the great gifts that Heaven had 
vivento him stirred his soul, and he felt 
that he must go out into the world and use 
them, 

It seemed to his excited fancy as though 
the whole world of nature stood still while 
he decided on what he should do with his 
life, 

“Stay ! cried home-love. 

“Gol” cried the voices of pride, and am- 
bition; aud the boy, listening to them, said 
to himself that he would ‘yo,’’ 

His parents said jittle waen beannounced 
his decision; hus father’s hands trembled 
Slightly, and his tnother’s face paied. 

“You have the right to) please vourself, 
Vane,” said the old farmer, **Youare going 
to beayventleman. “To ny mound the traest 
gentleman inthe world is) the Whe 
honors the place where Heaven has placed 


Mead, ancl 
llow he loved 


understood his 


with 
haven of 


One 


him. You will never be a wentlenian iniaiy 
eves if vou live to feel ashamed of your 
home and your Kindred! 

“T never shall do that, tather—never!” he 
answered proudly; while hiis tnolher 


looked at laisn hier 
eyes. 
“ehor your own sake Daim 
going,’ she sal; “but my heart will) be 
empty, Vane. DPnever knew Low tmueh I 
loved vou or how proud bo was of you until 
now. I know you will never forget us.” 
So Vane kraser hac decided his tate, and 
resolved on trying bis strength. 


With tender yearuing in 


vlad vou are 


(gravely enough the tariuer and his) wife 
waited on Sir Rave, to tell bit that their 
Son had dade Up tis taind te accept his 
Oller, 

“LL think,’ satd) Sir Rave Vibert, ‘he has 


decided tiost wis-ly. Such great talents are 
yiven to be used.’ 


At the satme tine the emotion in the old 
fariner’s face and the quivering lips of the 
mother touched hint with keen pity and 


compassion, 

There was a great deal of silent yriefidur 
ing the next tew daysat the farm. There 
were no preparations to make; Sir Raye tad 
told them that as they went through  Lon- 
don be would yet all Vane required. And 
they quite anderstood what be tieant—that 
nothing they could get for hint would be of 
any use. 

ft the and his 
wite Shed tnany tears, ne one moticed it. 

Destord, in lis stolid, silent fashion, said 
nothing. 

Kate was wildly excited because Vane 
was going to ber w@ gretitle 

The prospect seemed to open vistas of de- 
lightto her. 


fariner’s face was clouded, 


hiath. 


shen Vane 


five Sutter teoriiitiv Cate 
rose irliv and wentt Lie thal [-streain, Lo 
thet Autiltul DAalKS Lui river,to Holw mond 
For ‘ round ¢ enlows, Us SAS 


| ofall kinds—Vane was so much 


turrets, and grand terraces that sloped 
down to gardens tilled with flowers; a 
Inansion With an old-lashioned charin about 
it, vet furnished with modern luxury. 

This superb abode was bencetorward to 
be the home of the boy who had nothing to 
distinguish him save genius, 

No wonder that be was a little dazed by 
his good fortune, and considered it # grand 
thing to be a genius, 

Sir Raye was delighted with his new pro- 
tee. 

The boy was soon quite at home in the 
midst of bis luxurious surroundings, 

By no word or gesture did le betray him- 
selt, 

Hie was quick and keen, and he waited 
always to see first what Sir Raye did at ta- 
ble, then he imitated hin. 

Before a week had passed, Vane knew as 


much of table etiquette as though he had 
lived at Lulworth all bis lite. 
The consequence was that in no way did 


his behavior jar upon Sir Raye, who was | 


one of the taost fastidious of tien. 

Two pleasant rooms were set apart for 
Vane's use, 

The privileze that he valued 
place in Sir Raye’s studio, was givep to 
hiitn. 

He made wonderful progress, as his pa- 


} tron had foreseen. 


Hle had already, in his studies at home, 
mestered all the rudiments of Knowledge. 

After a few lessons and a little putient 
teaching from Sir Rave he became of the 
greatest assistance lo lis master, 

It pleased Sir Raye to see the thoughtrul 
head bent over papers, plans, and esis 
like bite. 
self, so Silent at his work, so absorbed in it, 
never inverrupting it by an idle or careless 
word, 

“You are more like a hermit 
tions than astudent at his lessons,”’ 
fave to dim one day. 

Alter atime he began to take a keen de. 
light in the work of his proteye, 

re Your trottom, Vaane. of am tericdyee 
Aith tiiils 


nt hii cle Vo 
sahd Sir 


that should spania river on either 


hier Wetrledl Seay ¢ Str Sbaeow tape: Serene 


Ih Uli Shape Ob a pier Ulat os 


bank,’’ 
thing ortvinal, 


to ortpen ce teed teatle out to sen,’ 

And then with proud delight ho would 
examine bis pupil's sketeh, 

“You wll be imore clever some cay, 
\ ane, than I have ever bee e’” he said to 


lilo) One toOrning. 


“T shall owe everything to you, sir, 
Was the grateful reply. 

The vear fooilowidry, when the pressure 
of business had tlh Some tmensure baited, 
Sir Rave resolved on taking lis oroteye for 


t Continental tour. 
Nothing, be was of 
educate hitn one ball so quickly. 


most, al 


the opinion, would | 


' 
Ile would let biti See some ot the greatest | 


bridges of the world, bridyes Uhat baad beer 
built im Spite of lnSturmrotunteble 
dithheulties—let bits Lie trittuipiis of 
seienee, and how men could bring the very 
eloments under control. 

Phe yvwreater part ofa veoar Was Spent it 
travelling aboutand they saw nearly every 
ehyineering work of tagoitude, 

When Vane returned with bis patron to 
Lulworth, he was only 
aye, but he was aman, 

A fair ioustache shaded the 
mouth, the clusters of fair lair liad 
deeper in color. 

The tall slender figure had in it the yrace 
and strength of tnanhood, aud lis tianners 
were pertect, 


tab inact 
Mares 


Sensitive: 


wrowti 


He was yrave, kindly aud courteous, 
deferential Wo all women, pleasant to all 
tieli. 

Aithough only nineteen, the world had 
beyui to talk about tit. 

Hie bad taken « Wart ler 
for connecting ku i | 


nineteen years of | 





Every one asked who lil 
the answer was 

“Young Vilvart.”’ 

No one mentioned that he was only an 
adopted son of Sir Raye's, and the world in 
= careless enough, Devel Stopped to 

nquire. 

The general tiopression was that the ris. 
ing genius of the day,“*young Vibart,"’ was 
the son of the famous Sir Rave. 

Of the thousands who read his book, not 
more than twenty knew that be was 
not the real son of the master of Lulworth, 

“Your way in life lies straight betore 
you, Vane,"" said bis patron; “it will be 
one quick march on to victory. You could 
do without me now, but [ could newer 
again live without you—without my adopt 
ed son—never again.” 

When flattering notices and honors were 
lavished upon Vane, Sir Raye gave him 
one more piece of advice, 

“The world is ready enough to flatter you 
and to welcome you with open arns, Fight 
shyof it fora time; keep to study and to 
work, You will have invitations here and 
there, first to one great house and tnen to 
another; be steadingt and retuse all. The 
proper time in which a man should work 


\rittern it, and 


is youth; rest and age should come to- 
wether,” 

During all this time Vane had been home 
twice—onee before he went abroad, and 


onee alter his return, 
Kverything was unchanged, 


Hlow wean everything appeared, to his 
eyes! 

It seemed almost ineredible that the 
homely farmer, with his rugged face, 


brown hands and working clothes, shoul! 
be the fatherof the handsome distin geuish: 


looking tuan whose face was stamped witle 
rents, 
It seeimed incongruous, and father and 


} 
Son both felt it to be sa, 


Thus there wasa strange awkwardness 4 
and coldness between them, 

The mother's heart broke 
riers, 

Let her son be twenty tines a gentleman, 
still he was ber son, and she should love 
hit just as she did when he was only a 
child, 


down all bar- 


There was no awkwardness, no restraint 
Wito her. 
Sheadmired hin and told hit so, 


She thought him the tiost handsome, the 
most distinguished, the yvroatest yenios in 
the whole world, 

To her wondering cyes there was no one 
like tina. 

She bad nothing but the warinest love 
and the toost profound adiication for him, 
her Son, 

Vane found his sister growing into 
one of the most beautiful girls imaginable, 

Desford was as usu, 

The youny toan had not gone home emp. 
ty-lianded, 

He had spent much money in 
for thee. 

Notone tnember of the family was for- 
potten, 

Hlis yifts were 
costly, 

They made quite a yay place of the old 
farin-house, 

His mother never tired of showing these 
treasures to her friends and aequaintanees, 
and praising the good heart of her wonder- 
firl Son, 

So his visit home came and passed 
the swiftness of a meteor, 


presents 


netonly numerous, but 


with 


't left nothing bat brightand pleasant 
rhermortos behind, 

Phe second oy twas pard when te re- 
Lorroserd freotee Cheer Cooontisnerat. 

‘Then the distance between father and son 
had oyrown So greet that mothing ooulel 
hrtdlye thover, 

The old turner seermed to stand some. 
Vhatin awe of bois hatndsoure tabented son, 
4 we hinds were whit Od Srooth, whose 
Vooee Jucacd tepeasters nileetions, unbike anv 
other he bad ever heard, and whose fine 
fives Dead ae btetit Chiat bie celeb ret COMI PL B- 
hrernecd, 

Pheimother was, as usual, all admiration 
ind love 

‘| meomisler rear | , i t t brewed 
ty. woke for arel ; at} j to 6oher 
i of yer 

Prrit hint roc iF Timtiar between 
Via ariel st rtinun it ever 
Wain, 

As time rolled on, a eloud tid) his) old 


frome frome bis Vee ow, titel othing boat the 


memory of it reneuned, 
‘There was one dutv te never 

Lael po Leis preseopodes dno all their teed, 
No quarter passed without 


i widened 


forygot—to 


This Mertacai tage 
such a Check as their almxXtous 
hearts, 

‘That cheek increased 
studies and 


In proportion as lis 


Labor poreous r test al. 


CHAPTER V. 


fQVicN years had passed since Sir Raye 
Vibart had alopted the boy whose gen 
jus bad seemed boo pvreat to waste in 
S litte, 

I}e often said to himself that Heaven had 
rewarded thicu for what be intemded to be a 
yim ceed. 

Allover Rurope the name of Vane Vi- 
l irt VN i“ \f i nT mA I . 
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He kn that in none of them would 
there te secrets. 

The love of woman or enild would never 
be wnd had never been tor itn. 

‘Read them to ine, Vane,"’ he repeated, 
siowly, 

Vane obeyed hin. 

He waded through a mass of correspond. 
enee—letters in French, German, and 
Spanish. 

He had spent his leisure bours in the 
study of modern languages, and had suc 
ceeded 80 well that be could write aud oon- 
verse in the most of then. 

“A letter with a corunet,” he said. “Who 
ean this be from?” 

He opened it, and then read it, all un- 
conscious that be held bis fate in his 
bands. 

“Lord Audley, of Ulwverseroft,”” he said. 
“Why, Ulverseroft is in Surrey, Sir Raye, 
is it mot?’ 

“Yes, What does he want?” asked Sir 
Raye. 

“The niver Ulver runs through one part 
of his estate, It was not always adeepora 
broad stream; butof late it bas deepened 
and widened considerably. 

“Hemava that the people used stepping- 
stones, and attinnes a sall ferry-boat for 
co ossing it; bul now these methods are not 
availiable, 

“He thinks that it would add tnueh to 
the value of his property it a light, pretty, 
ornamental bridge were thrown across the 
river, le writes also thal, owing to the 
shitting sand oin the bed of the river, he 
thinks that it will be by no tneans easy of 
execublion, Ile wishes you to woto Ulvers 
erott Hall and spend aweek with bit, 
Then you can see for yourself what is the 
best.’ 

[ro BE CONTINUED. J 
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The Tenant of the Cedars. 
HY MARY } PENN, 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEE.) 


on 


OW can you be sure of it Tinav bea 
inadimanand amurcderer for all you 
know to the contrary,’ he retorted | 


wilh ashort, brusque Jaugh, 

Then, with one of his suaden changes of 
manner, be threw down bis) knile, and 
turned upon tne almost fercery. 

“Does asnan destroy what he adores? I 
worshipped her—I would have died = for 
her. 

“And it was me—me! they aecused of 
taking ber innocent litle. Pools that they 
were!” 

With a passionate gesture of his clenched 
hands he turned fromonme and vituaped druar- 
riediy away down the path. 

Taawino tore of lim that evening, but 
he oceupied #« linge share of ty thoupelits, 
bette tivers ated den thie days which fol- 
lowed, 

His presenee seeimed to a id to the un- 
canny sortol fascination Whieh the place 


possessed for mie soiech gy Which at onee | 


repelled and attracted iIny Pinbiagr lia. 
tion, 


Yet if the place were haunted, it Seemed 


haunted by nothing more terrible than the | 


gracious memory of its late tenant, which 
pervaded evry roo, Ihe wv lingering echo, 
or a sweet fatal perfuine, giving ita nelan- 
eboly and miyvestertous char, 

A fortnight passed away in uneventful 
tranquility, 

[took long walksin the peasant Berk- 
shire lanes; angled in the streams, lounyed 
in the garden, and spenk quiel evenlnys 
Witli av books, 

I had seen nothing more of my landlord 
(a corcumstanees Which TE hardly regretted), 
spd mv only connection with the Outer 
world was through iny cheerful and oblig- 
ing Little ian, Who brouguitioy letters and 
papers every morn tus,mid regaled mo with 
seraps Of Village poossip. 

Tshould thoroughly have enjoyed this 
“lotos-eatingg Gx isterner but forthe fe eling 
of langour and depression Which clu to 
me, 

For the tirst titne lotnay 1 l Wis i} 
schoOuUs Of Ha@rves, 

I felt restless and ill-at-case,and nive sles ) 
was disturbed bw troubled dreams trow 
which L woke, ‘io the dead waste and tiid 
die oft the night,” trembling With some 
natneless fear. 

One night when Thad statted awake in 
thie uneowifortable fashion, tidtitgy iW line 
jomsibie to Compose iiveclt to steep again, 
Patt dressed, lighted a cigar, and took iniy 
seal near the open window, : 

The night was sultry and still, 

The moon had set, but the sky was full ot 
stars, and their faint, diffused light showed 
ne the garden, Lue streami,and the shadowy 
park beyond. 

The murisurof running water, scarcely 
heard by day, was distinetiv audible in the 
silenee, and now and then a languid breeze 
coursed with the sweetaromatic odor which 
the sleeping éarth breathes forth, Just stir- 
red the sweaves and dicd away, 

Was itin the iiagical stillness of suelh a 
Night as this, ] wondered, that Leonie Les- 
telle bad sung ter last) sony —that sony 
which was never finished 

Her face rose up before tne with strange 
distinctness, and | sects 


pISCLeritiy 


once more to Ue cl r, very Sweet tones 
of ber exquisite voloe, w l fu bender 
thriii, dike U.e wootny te 1 a ve 
I: t sing 
. wee 2 
s 
rh s 4 
syllables set m, r 


of the breeze ad Ll ; " f the 


alreain, 


| I do not know how long I had been sit- | 


| ting thus when I was roused trom my re- 

| verie by another sound, coming from the 

t room beneati—the key of whieh had been 

in ny Own possession since the day of tiny 

arrival. 
It did not at once arrest my attention, but 

i stole upon te so gradually that I eould not 
have told at what moment I first heard 
it. 

I turned from the window and list- 
ened, 

Was I dreaming, I asked myself bewild 
egrediv, or did | hear the faint sweet bones 
of a wWotumn'’s volee singing the Very Song 
which baunted my memory ? 

| I started tony feet, and for a moment 
atom transtixed, paraiyzed, by a fear such 

,as Tl bad never belore experienced, 
Recovering myself by an effort I took up 

the night-larsp and left the room, 

] noiwelessly deseended the stairs,erossed 
the little tiled entranee-ball, and paused 
outside the door of the closed room, 

My heart beat fast and thick and a creep- 
ing chill stirred the roots ol mv hair as I 

fsxtood inthe hosh of the sleeping house, 
listenting—to what? 

The voice of Leonie Lestelle. 

Faint and werial as the notes ofan JMolean 
harp; near, vet distant. 

Sweet bevond words but unutterably ead 
itthrilled through the silence, breathing 
with tender, passionate entreatv : “Ah, per 
pieta non dirint addio!’ | forget to. feel 
afraid, 

I forgoteven to wonder, as 1 listened 
with suspended breath to those entrane ny 
notes. and when they ceased LT stood, as if 
apell-bound, louging to hear more of the 
BWeet, unearlllv tmiusic, 

Atlength, when the silenee had lasted 

some gnoments, F ventured to open the 
door, 

The room was dark and empty, the prino 


closed. 


| As] stood on the threshold looking round 
I felt a touch on iny erin, and turning with 

| a start, found Londerw ood at niyv 
Ss] le, 

Ile had been watehing me unper- 


ct ived, 


He beckoned me into the other room and 
| closed the door before he Spoke, 

His face was thushed, 

His eves clittering with excitement, and 
astranye sort of triuiypeh, 

“You have heard it at last '’ he breathed. 
“You Know now that the sound is) ne ‘de- 
luston.’ 

“Ttus ber voree that follows tne night and 
day. 

“Oh, my lady, my queen,’ he broke off, 
“why do you haunttne? What do vou want 
of me? 

“If you would butspeak instead of mock- 
ing ine with those sweet piteous songs of 
yours 

Hesank on to achair near the tal le,bury- 
iny his face in hiss hands, 

Pset down the lamip and took a seat at his 
side, 

“When did vou first hear it?” Lasked 
involuntarily speaking in a whisper, 

He looked up, pushing baek the disord- 
) ered hair from lis forehead. 


| 


“Last suintmer,. The first time it was but 
a faint thin sound, like a distant eeho, but 
every day it grew clearerand nearer, seei- 
ing to floatin the air around mie, 

“His noton!v in the house that I hear it, 
| but out of doors in broad day-lizhtvas if she 
| were fitting about the garden singing to 

herself as she used to do, 
‘’Sometinves she ealls me ‘Jacques, Jac- 
; ques! and her sweet, low laugh sounds so 
close thac Pean’thelp turning, half expect 
Ing to see her atimy side.” 

I shud iered, 

‘TT wonder you have kept vour senses !"" 
I exclaimed, 

“Do vouthink Tam atraid of it? Noe 
her voiee is still tome what it alwavs was, 
the swectest sound on thls sidle of 
heaven. 

“Tuis only in spring and summer, during 
the months she lived here, that | hear it.’ 


he continued, 

“Tt Ceases at rebicdoviaglit on the tirst of Sep 
tember; breaking off tn the middle fs 
soli the very Sony she Was Singing when 

when it baeaprpoe ned,” 

T glaneed at bis face, and something }saw 
there confirmed a Suspicion Whieh had al- 
ready occurred to me, 

“Underwood,” T said suddenly, leaning 
forward with mivarios on the tables: “ean 
you honestly assure me that vou do not 
KooW Or suspeet who took her lite?” 

He looked at ine tixedly a moment, then 
mswered, In atone of curious Coll posure ; 
“DT have known all along.” 

I drew back, and stared at him, 

“Then, Why in heaven's name did you 
not speak atthe tine?” ‘ 

“My lips were sealed by a promise,’ 

“Given to Whomn?) Who bound you. to 
silence?" ; 

“She did, with ber last breath, that fatal 
night, when T found ber,lying inthe moon- 
light, with her lite ebbing aw aV froin the 
wound, 

“She saw ininy face that 1 guessed wio 
bad struck the blow, and with all the 
Strength that was left in ber she huplored 

Comlinanded tie never to tell, 

“Tt was her husband—tor she was 


ried, though the world did not 
it 
“T have kept the seeret so tar, but I fee! 


iy oar, 
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“Watch with mein that room on the 
‘night of the first of September, and you 
shal! learn the secret.” 
Before | could speak again, he was 
gone. 
. am -_ = a a 


The last week of August was stormy and 
wet. : 

Summer took flight hurriedly, scared by 
the wild gales and heavy rain which strip- 
ped the branches and laid the flowers 
low, 

Tbe green arcades of the park were dank 


and drippling. 


The sunny glades, forlorn; the avenues 
«rpeted with fallen leaves, and the little 
river, transformed from a stream to a tor- 
rent, bad overflowed its banks, inundating 
the lower end of the Cedars lawn, and car- 
rviny away the band-rails,and some planks 
of the bridge. 


—_— | 





The tempestuous weather culminated on | 
_ ing the story to yourself. 
From dawn till dirk the wind blow and | 


the first of September. 


the rain fell “as they would never weary ;”’ 


but in spite of both, I was abroad all the | 


afternoon, being in a restless, excited mood 
whieh would net allow me to remain be- 
tween four walls, 

The light of a stormy sunset was fading 
intodusk when I returned through the 
park, tired and wet, alter a long trainp 
through mirvy country lanes, 

As | emerged trom the plantation which 


uarters, for I am deterinined to bh 
ceune pulled down. =o 
“Haunted or not, it is a gloomy, 1) 
omened place.’’ tac, 
And, indeed, it looked s0 at this moment 
with the shadows of the stormy twilight 
we round it, and a white inist risin 
ag yee — wench tanga & 
He at it moodily, pulling tt 
ends of Lis moustache. Sue lung 
Bmw ag did you heir the—the sound?” 
he asked, aftera pause. “In what 
the house ?’’ = 
Py the room where the tragedy occur. 
red.”’ 
He shivered slightly, and threw away jis 
hal f-sinoked cigar. P 
“The probability is that you had been 
thinking of that horrible affair,and imagina. 
tion did the rest. 
‘As to Underwood,everyone knows he is 
half-inad, 
“Anyhow, you will oblige me by keep. 


“TI will wish you good evening now,” he 
continued, glancing at bis watch ; “‘or,rather, 
good-bye, for lam going abroad in a tew 


_ days, and shall probably not see you soon 


bordered the stream, I was surprised to see | 


Sir Philip Ranstone, who was stauding on 
the bank, near the bridge, 

Buttoned up with an ulster he leaned 
against a tree, smoking, in serene indifter- 
ence to wind and rain, with a large black 
retriever ut his feet. 

The doy started up as I approashed, bark- 
ing vielently, and Sir Philip turned, 

“Ab! good evening, Mr.—a—Wilford,’’ 
he sad, coming towards me, 

“Awtul weather, isn'tit? But I see you 
defy the elements, like myself.” 

“[ was tired of staying indoors,’’ I ex- 
plained, 

“J should think so, you must be bored 
to extinetion in that dull hole,with no com- 
pany but your own.” 

“Tam fond of ury own company,’’ I said, 
siniliner. “T am never bored when 
alone.” 

Me glanced atine with languid curios- 
ity. 

“Really. H’m—lI ean’tsay as much. 1 
think in yeur place I should be ready to 
fraternise with Underwood—bear as he is— 
in default of other society.” 

“Underwood and [ are very good friends 
Sir Philip. I tind he improves on acquaint- 
ance,” 

‘There is room for improvement,’? was 
his Comment, 

“By the way,’’ he continued, knocking 
the ash from his cigar,“I should very inuch 
like to Know whether he is the author of an 
absurd report which bas only lately reach- 
ed my ears—that Tbe Cedars is haunted, It 
struck me that it might be an ingenious de- 
vice of his to keep tenants away.” 

I shook my head, 

**] ain quite sure that he has never told— 


again.” 
He bowed without offering me his hand, 
whistled to his dog, and walked away. 
* * na * € * 


Dusk deepened into dark, and the wind 
instead of subsiding, seemed to increase in 
violenge as the night advanced. 

The fierce, fittul guests came sweeping 
down upon the house, as if bent on unroot. 
ing it. 

Now swelling toa roar which made the 
walls vibrate, then dying away in @ long 
eerie wail. 

Towards midnight the rain ceased,and the 
clouds, rent and scattered by the wind, 
drifted apart like fragments of a torn veil, 
leaving a Space of clear, violet-dark sky, in 
which the noon rode serenely. 

Her light touched the brimming stream 
with silver, and flecked the lawn with fan- 
tastic Bhadows of the tossing trees, giving 


| something of wild poetry to the scene. 


Underwood and I were in the secona 
hour of our strange vigil, which so far, bad 
been uninterrupted, 

I sat near the window. 

My companion On alow chair at the far- 
ther end of the room, his elbows on his 
knees, his forehead resting on his bands; 
both of us silent and motionless. 

The room was unlighted, and botn door 
and window were shut. 

The atinosphere was close and heavy,and 


' at jength, teeliag suffocated, 1 rose and 


opened the long window, admitting a rush 
of chill, damp air. 

I stood for a moment looking ont at the 
wild night, and as I glanced towards the 
bridge, I thought [ distinguished a man’s 
figure in the act of crossing it—a_ figure 
— even at that distance, seemed tarni- 
iar. 

And yet--what could bring Sir Philip to 
the place at this untimnely hour? 

I was still straining my eyes through the 


| shadows, when a moveinen to my com pan- 


I inean that be has never spread such a re- | 


port.” 

Ile turned and looked at ine, 

“You seem to think there is some truth 
in it,’’ he reinarked. 

I telt no inelination to take him into my 
contidence, and stooped to stroke his dog 
Without replying. 

“Ani T to conelude from your silence that 
you do?” he persisted, with an ironical 
Sithiie,. 

“Come, Mr. Wilford, you don’t mean to 
tell ine that you, aman of the world, and a 
lawyer to. boot, actually believe in 
ch mts?’ 

| hesitated a 
up. 

“T believe inthe evidence of iny own 
senses," T sud quietly. ° 

“You excite ny curiosity,’ he sneered, 
“What uncanny thing Lave you seen, I 
wonder?" 

“] have seen nothing; 
hatints the house,”’ 

“A sound?" he repeated, with a quick 
mine of tone “Whaat sort of 4+ sound is 


> 


moment, then looked 


tis a sound which 


‘A voice,’ L said, Slowly. ‘The voiee of 
the ill-fated girl who met her death beneath 
its roof.’’ 

The cigar fell from his hand. 

‘rood heavens!’ he breathed. “What do 
you mean? Itis not ; 

“Yes, Sir Philip; it is the voiee of Leonie 
Lesteile. lhave heard ber singing as 
plainiy as I heard you speak just then.” 





He looked at ine blankly, tue color fad. | 


ing trois bes face,and bis dark eves dilating 
till they seemed all pupil. 

Recovering himself, however, he stooped 
to pick up his cigar, and burst into a seorn- 
ful laugh. 

“Preposterous! you must have been 
dreaming, or else it is some trick of Under- 
wood's.”’ 

“Could Uuderwood imitate such a voiee 
as hers? Besides—he bas beard it bitiself. 
It has baunted him tor tne last two years.” 

sir Puilip drew in bis lips, and wes silent 
@ thotment 

“That is strange,"’ he said, at length. 
“Why should it baunt bim, of all people, 

Kianced atl ine Sipnificants v—- 
“Ubpiess LUTE IS sclise foundation for the 


SUSpUCION W 


ULLess tie 


zs to biim.”’ 
‘Law quite sure there is none I an 
re red. w 
r pe . , 
> a 5 i} i z ; 
VA »! ~ , ’ 
[ a roof that ] 
nave a ubiut to remain at the 


wt 


“However,le will soon bave to find fresh 


ion nade ine turn hastily frfom the win- 
aow. 

The moontight showed me that he had 
risen, and stood grasping the back of bis 
chair, gazing with a look of awe-struck ex- 
pectation towards the door. 

My heart began tothrob with the same 
inysterious dread which I had experienced 
before, 

As I held my breath to listen,a faint rust- 
ling sound struck my ear, like the soft 
‘“‘frou-frou”’ of a woman’s dress, 

It crossed the room froin the door to the 
piano, passing close to me—so close, that! 
involuntarily drew back, thrilling in every 
herve, 

There was a pause,tilled by wailing wind 
and rushing water, then—near to us, yet 
immeasurably distant, hkea divine echo 
from another world, the solemn, spiritual 
voiee arose, 

This tine both words and music were 
English, and there was a ring of passionate 
pain in its tone which brought the tears to 
iy eves as I listened, 

All the anguish of a breaking heart 
seeined to tind expression in “The Song ot 
Love and Death.”’ 


“sweet is true love, tho’ given in valn, in vain; 
And swretis death, who puts an end to pain ; 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I.** 


Inthe interval after the first verse I 
caught the sound of footsteps approaching 
up the gravel walk, and presently, a figure 
appeared atthe window, darkly outlined 
against the moonlit background. 

I had not been mistaken; it was Sir 
Philip. 

Underwood, whose bead was turned to 
wards the piano, did not notice the visitor, 
nor did the latter appear to perceive that 
the room was occupied. 

After 4 moment's hesitation, be pushed 
back the lace curtains and noiselessiy ¢)- 
tered—or was about to enter; but, in the 
very act of crossing the threshold, he stop 
ped short and recoiied, for at the sane tle 
nent the song was resumed 
‘Love, art thou bitter? then bitter death m2 

he . 
Love, thou art bitter ! sweet is death to me. 
Oh Love, it death be sweeter——"" 


There was a sudden break; a quick,880°% 


gasping cry. 
‘ne 
Inv intarily I glanced towards ™ 
Va Dp AL Li } “ 
4 
He stood as if turned to stone, 4 : 
+ ; licrh ed aC 
face, livki in the inoonlight, iooxkeu 7 


inask of fear. 

There was a silence of several 
—silence within and without, for the 
wind was hushed, 


mowens 
fitful 
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The voice sank toa broken, inarticulate 
murmur, and died away in a long,sbudder- 
ing sigh. : 

Rien all was still. 

After a inoment, Underword passed his 
hand over his eyes, then turned w speak to 
me. 


| 


But at the same instant he caught sight of | 


Sir Philip, and, with a hoarse ery of min- 
gled rage and triuinph, sprang torwards 
to the window, and seized him by the 
throat. 

“Villain ! traitor! murderer!’’ he uttered 
ina breathless tone of concentrated pass- 
jon. 

“T have spared you too long. By heaven, 

you shall not escape ine now !"’ 
“ Startled by the unexpected attack, Sir 
Philip staggered backwards and would have 
fallen, if he had not caught at one of the 
rustic pillars of the verandah, 

Reeovering himself, however, he shook 
off his assailant, and existing a wild, panic- 
stricken glance aro 1, durted across the 
lawn. 


The gardener hurried in pursuit, and I 





mechanically followed, feeling as if all the 


events of the night were partofa wild 
and troubled dream, 


In spite of his lameness, Underwood 


gained on the otber, and was close bebind | 


him when he reached the gate, 

Sir Philip quickened his pace and hurried 
over the bridge. 

But when half-way across it, 
caught in one of the loose planks. 

He stumbled, put out his hand blindly in 
search of the missing rail, lost his balance, 
and fell headlong into the deepest part of 
the stream. 

I uttered aecry of dismay, and dashed on 
to the bridge, where Underwood was stand- 
ing, bis hair disordered by the wind,staring 
blankly down at the spot where the baronet 
had disappeared. 

The latter rose to the surface some > yards 
below the bridge, struggling helplessly 
against the headstrong current. 


his foot 


The moonlight gleaned for a moment on 
his white face, showing the look of terror 


and anguish imprinted on it—a look which | 


haunts me still. 

“Underwood !’? ne 
swiin—help! save me.” 

For all reply, the gardener deliberately 
folded his arins, looking down at hiin with 
a dreadful smile. 

“Surely you will not let him drown be- 
fore your eyes !’* [ exclaimed; ‘remember 
vengeance is not yours, Save him 

“Not if I could do it by lifting a tinger,’’ 
was his stern reply. 

I said no more, perceiving that nny words 
would have no more effect on him than tle 
wind which was” raving abvve 
heads, 

I turned, and was burrying away, in the 
faint hope of being able to give aid from the 
bank, when, without otherwise changing 
his position, he put out a hand and yrasped 
iy wrist, holding it asin a vice. 

“Stay where you are,” he said, in astern 
imperative undertone, “Itis just that he 
should perish—a life for a lite!” 

But even asthe words passed his lips, his 
grasp suddenly relaxed, 

{le dropped my wrist and stepped back a 
froin ine, 

(slancing at his fase I saw in it a change 
s extraordinary that it arrested my atten- 
tion even in the midst of ny 
nent. 

lle was gazing intently at 
the space between us. 

Something which was visible to himself 


gasped; ‘you can 





peat 


something in 


‘lone, for to me there seemed only air and 
moonlight. 

What did he see? 

What was it that brought that look of 
nungled awe and rapture to his dark face, 


transtiguring every feature ? 
Ile gazed steadily for a moment, then 
bowed his head as if in assent. 


“So be it, dear angel,’’ he whispered ; “1 
} 


vill do your bidding—if it is not too 
late,’ 

Without another word hethrew off his 
coat and plunged into the streain. 

A few vigorous strokes brought hiin to 


+ 


he Spot where the baronet had sunk for a 
second time, 

He dived, and presently reappeared sup - 
porting him with one muscular arin, Wlille 
vith the other he struck out for thie 
bank. 

But his movements were impeded by Sir 
Philip, who clung to him with the convul- 
sive energy of a drowning man. 

“If you value your life, loose ny aris 
How can I swim, hampered like this?” I 
heard Underwood ery, as the swift current 
swept them on past a turn of the stream. | 


hurried along the bank, but It was some 
moments before 1 caught sight of them 
agalii. 

The gardener was still struggling in a 


desperate but ineffectual @flort to shake off 
the frantic clasp which was dragging thei 
both under water. 

AS I stood watching thei with breathless 


anxiety, a passing cloud veiled the toon, 
and for a moment blotted out the 
Soeue, 

In that brief interval of darkness a wild 
despairing cry rose above the rushing of 


the riverand the roaring of the win I. When 
the Hioon looked forth agami they bad sunn 
ore, 


en snune 


our 


excite- | 





ned as a criminal during his lite-tiime, was 
honored as a hero after his death. 

What brought Sir Philip to the cottage 
that a remained a mystery to all but 
livsell, 


Iinimediately after the inquest I returned 


to town, feeling no inelination to remain in | 


4 place haunted by such terrible associa. 
tions I have never revisited Ranstone, nor 
until now have I ever disclosed what I 
know concerning the beautiful but ill-lated 
Tenant of The Cr dars, 

[THE END.] 

os 
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Can Nothing Save 


BY JOHN J. M’COY, 


Her. 


in the form ot a story took place at 

Avignon, in France, in the year 1793; 
and though a very short one, the divine 
Strength and courage displayed by the no- 
ble and youthful Clothilde is worth ten 
years of heroism, 

An immense crowd had gathered togeth- 
erin this ancient city to assist in, or at least 
to witness, the punish:inent of two unfortua- 
nate victitns, who, like so many others, had 
been condemned to sufler death by the 
revolutionary tribunal. 

In the public square was the seaffold, on 
Which stood the executioner, who was con- 
ducting himself witha levity horrible 
witness, 

This man was positively hideous, 

His barbarous delight and cruel hardened 
inanner inspired gull more disgust and 
horror than his fearful trade. 

He siniled complacently as he 
around upon the preparations tor 
nent. 

He 
tors 

“Ll am going to throw the heads at you, 
and I shall have the greatest of pleasure in 
doing 80.” 

Nothing more trightful, nore unworthy, 
had stained this period, when, under the 
burning sun of liberty, 80 much that was 
glorious, and, at the same time, so much 
that was awtul, burst forth, all of a sudden, 
upon this distracted land. 

No one knew where this tian 
from. 

The most sinister reports had been cir 
culated as to bis history. 

Those duties, which, till now, bad 
been performed by constraint, were 
ferred upon hit as a favor, and at his own 
request, 

There had even hesitation 
about granting his demand at first, for the 
inarks of vice, 80 plainly visible in his) fe- 
rocious features, could only inspire terror 
and disgust. 

It was considered to be doing this) tan 
an honor appointing Linn to the post of ex- 
ecutioner, 

lie was now on the seatfold playing with 
his instruinents of death. 

Meanwhile, the victiins approached, 


ie little episode which is here related 


looked 


punish- 


seemed to be saying to the specta 


had Come 


only 
Cone 


been some 


They were accompanied on their passage 
to the seaflold by a double line of the 
guards. 

Behind them were tie people, 

The air resounded on every sido with 


the voices and cries of the people, 
There were oaths, jests, cries of rage, and 
horrible songs of revelry repeated and 


) echoed in bitter irony by thousands of eruel 


voi ‘Cs, 
This confused air rolled through 
like a thunder-stortus, 
It froze 


the air 


sowie hearts with terroc, while it 


| only redoubled the tire of political fever in 


others. 

Sut, strange to 
two victiiis take 
the fierce yells ol the Spee 

As they advaneed it ceased 


relate, no Sooner did the 
their appearance 
tators died away. 


Linat 


tltoyether, 


' 


When the y arrived at thie fatal pot, on 
would have thought that this dense tas 
ol people, 80 lately dyitiated by the tuost 
violent excitement liad been all at ones 


struck duinb and motionless, so deep and 


solemn Was the silence that succeeded tie 
dealening confusion andl strife of tert 

This awful stillness was more dreadful 
to bear than the uproar whieh had preceeded 
It. 

The reason of this strange and sudden 

‘ . e, A 

change Was that the vie mus were So Inte 
esting and beautiful, 

They were ¢ lothilde and her mother. 

The tuother Was still dn tlie full tohootn 
of her beauty. 


This beauty borrowed «a new and heaven- 
ly charm trou: ber sorrow. 

. For, entirely cecupied with the thou rhit 
of her daughter, and prieving Over Ler Une 
timely fate, she never dreamt of her own, 
Ignorant that those 
were tneanut for 


and appeared totally 
terribie pre paralions 
her. 

This mother, so in " 
passionate eyes of htmianity, was guilty in 


aisu 


eresting to the cor 


those Oo the pP | tical world. 


Every one pitied her as they gazed upon 


her, vet they understood the sentence of 
condemnation that had been passed upon 
ere 

tut Clothilde, before what tribunal eould 
she possibly be gulitys ? 

What sin bad she comunitted against her 
eountryv ? 

sie, W 5 ili ) Css if 
ania vi ( a 
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In the Gopier the only visible trait 
was that of fillal devotion. 

It shone forth on her features alone and 
untmingled. 

It was 80 beautiful at this fatal moment 
that at the sight of this gentle girl the 
strongest and flercest nen shuddered with 
grief and wimiration. 

Clothilde, generally timid and retiring, 
at that awful tine was granted sufficient 
oourayge to support and to cheer up her 
nother, 

She feared that her 
wardly reproach herself 
ged her to her fate. 

Jo deliver ber from 
appeared proud to die. 

Thus, if the mother displayed weakness, 
it was jor her daughter. 

If the daughter showed strength and bra- 
very, it was for her mother. 

Every heart was softened and 
with pity. 

So much youth, beauty and virtue mnade 
those fierce “patriots’’ pause for an instant 
and remember that they were inen. 

The word “pardon” trembled on many 
of their lips. 

But the sentence was irrevocable—the 
victims had already approached the seal- 
fold. 

The man of whom we have already 
spoken had also cast his eyes upou them, 

The victiins had tet bis glance, and at 
the first sight of him, the daughter, pale 
With fear, hag pressed her mother to her 
heart. 

Trembling for Clothiide, the tmother al 
fainted, but her daughter supported 
and encouraged her, 

Clothilde pazed at the 
glance those two opposite 
each other, 

The inan shuddered, 

The sight of so inuch virtue 
bewildered bit, . 

He admired it. 

He felt proud of experiencing this noble 
sentiment, which all his life long had never 
been revealed to hit. 

And whilo he admired, he also pitied. 

For pity had seized the heart of every 
spectator, and as if by electric communica 
tion, It had penetrated even into his. 

Those feelings, which were so new to 
him, threw bimiintoa Kind of stupor, and 
this tnan of terror reinained motionless on 
the theatre of death, 

He yazed on the young girl, who was so 
bravely trying to sustain her mother's 
courage, and who had eyes for no one but 
her, 

Hie heard the sobs and sighs of the crowd 
and a imurinur go through the whole place, 
Which seemed to say 

“Can nothing save her.’ 

Then a thought came 
heart. 

He leaped from the seatlold, 

The people guessed his meaning and ap 
plauded him, 

Ile approached Clothilde and = tried to 
speak, but a feeling, till then unknown, 
froze his tongue to the roof of tis mouth. 

At last, tuaking a violent effort, and en 
couraged by the cheers of the crowd, he 
spoke. 

“Mademoiselle,” said he, “the law per- 
mits a good patriot to save his future wile, 
Pardon my boidness, but will you be my 
>? Say ‘yes,’ and you are saved.”’ 


mother might in- 
for having drag- 


this bitterness she 


melted 


most 


tnan, and in his 
natures Spoke to 


dazzled and 


from this inan’s 


wile? ; 
Clothilde glanced at her mother, pale and 


terror-stricken with the blow which was 
about tostrike her daughter. 

She gathered new strength frou this 
look. 

“Would you seve iny mother also?” she 


asked, turning her beautiful eyes upon the 
fhactli. 
4 | 


res, She Spoke those brave words with a 


firm volee, and she looked at this) tleres 
tan Without any fear, and with an inetha 
ble yventieness which went to lis very 
hheart. 

The question was as tnuch as to say, "1 


understand 
are, 


know yous I 
such as Vo 


you; [see you 


[see the Stains of the 


blood you have shed on vour hands 1 
our very features, Butal you can say 
my mother, | will be your wife. Iw peat 
my handin yours, and share the lorrors 
ot vour lntatnous life. If you will save wy 
not er, Isha eres you for uu hy aril 
and » mv best notto d vith yx | 
Will unite muy life to yours; © will swear t 
love vou, and FT will du so; [T will swear to 


obey you, and I will keep tiny oath. 1 
submit to this daily, hourly, life-long p 
J will subsmit to it, I wall 


itt 


istatrvenit. bless 


it, if vou vill save iny mother.’ 
All tiis' was ex pre ssed, though the words 
did not pass her lips, for her eyes spoke 


volutes, 
Tie fierce nan of blood ‘dl, in a 
Voies timid and yentle as that of a child. 
“Tecan only save you,’ were his words, 
freed then from the frightful strait 
into which this man’s thoughts had pl! 
her and held her captive f ‘ 
Clothilde forgot it—she tor 
everyliilog but ner 


answere 


tinned 
ralew thot ils 
the crowd 


got 


mother. 


She saw no one but ber, and thought only 
that tuey were about lo join the ativels in 
heaven above, where all thetr sorrow and 


suffering would be atan end, ane 


all their tears would be wiped away 


THk Correr Cus PAK 


wilcar » «a . 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Gas,—The possibility of obtaining illu- 
minating gas in considerable quantities 
froin the tnanure of cows and horses bas 
been demonstrated to the French Academy 
of Sciences, The process does not lessen 
the value of the fertilizer. 

WiINbDow SILL.—An Improved window- 
sill is now furnished which is designed to 
prevent the dripping of rain or wash-.water 
meking two nlackened streaks down on the 
bricks from the corner of the sill, and spoil- 
ing the appearance of handsoine dwelling 
fronts. In the improvement the whole sill 
is cut away and slanted at such an angle as 
to carry off the rain drops from its fall width 
instead of leaving the corners to collect the 
rain channel. 

WHITEWASH.—Ordinary whitewash, as 
frequently used, has very little effect ex- 
cept to distigure the trees. To destroy the 
insects and eggs hidden in the crevices of 
the trees, very much stronger applications 
have to be used. Soft soap reduced to the 
consistency of a thick paint, with the addi- 
tion of astrong solution of washing soda, 
inikes one of the most lasting washes, <A 
solution of one pound of commercial potash 
in trom two to four gallons of watbr, is also 
very wood, 

SLATE.—NSlate for roofing orginially costs 
per square, $4.50, and lasts at least sixty 
years; boards costs €2, and last eight years; 
shingles cost $4, and last twelve years; cor- 
rugated iron costs $3}, and lasts twenty 
years, and tin costs $8.50, and lasts twenty 
years, Making the average cost perannum 
as follows: Slate, 7'¢ cents; boards, 25 cents; 
corrugated iron, $0 cents; tin, 32'g cents, 


and shingles, 33 conts, Making slate, 
Without reference to other considerations 
than original cost and life, al:most four 


tines cheaper than boards, more than four 
tines cheaper than corrugated iron and tin, 


and nearly five tines cheaper than = shin- 
ies. 
Sunaican LAMeps.—A sinall incandeseent 


lainp With a portable electric battery, has 
been invented, The apparatus is intended 
to be used in surgery for the illumination 
of cavities in the body. Many operations in 
surgery are difficult or iinpossible on ae- 
count of the ttipossibility of lighting up the 
cavity to be operated upon. With this in- 
strument, combined with the laryngoscope, 


the throat tnav be explored to a greater 
depth than heretofore has been deemed 
possible, The lamp will be very useful 


alsoin dental surgery. It is very simali, 
hardly larger than the head of a pencil. It 
has even been proposed to use the light for 
the purpose of photographing cavities of the 


body, ee is about the 
Farm and tbarden. 


Werips. The only safe plan 
weeds and Saving labor isto destroy them 
when they are young. If allowed to grow 
too large the work will notonly be harder 
bat cannot be done effectually. 

HTAwks. —The best method of catching 
hawhs is by allixing steel traps to posts, as 


for killtny 


the hawks usually alight on @ post in pre- 
ference loanything else, in order to look 
tround before selecting their prey. 
SHELTER. —Shelter saves todder, where 
ever lutber can be esily obst sinned, to a cle 
yree Which few practical inen are aware of, 
The wartner the stables are, the better, ex 
cept perhaps for sheep. But with close, 


Varin Stables, itissesseutial thatthe manure 
heap should be where it will not contanii 


nate the air, and thattheresthould be perfect 
' tLilation, So arranyed as not to cause 
dratts of ats 
PLowke All lovers of Howers should 
retuember thatone blossom allowed to ma- 
turgor yo toseed injures the plant more 
than a dozen new buds. Cut your flowers 
iilof them, belore they beyin to fade, 
Vado pul stress Witlhi thew put them on 
tur tables; send bouquets to your friends 
ro has ff ors exchange tavors 
thicomes bait ’ You will tind tbat 
t hore i it 1 the more you wall 
have, Vil roses, after they have ceased to 
nH, should becut back, that the strength 
i} , nav yoto loriniog new roots for 
t xt ir 
MoULrIna Moulting is simply shed 
ding old feathers, keed liberally, wiving 
both the eyy food and tonie. Warmth is 
sf Chae toeest retnediios for all diseases, 
especially roup. Pip, orathickening of the 
nemibrane of the tongue near the tip im- 
pedes Dreathiog and Sotetities suflocates, 
especially chicks. Clip off the end with a 
pair of scissors, if anextreme cause, and pive 
t bird a yood touthtfull of butter or lard, 
to which a lew drops of coal oil are added. 
Looowel listease ther than cholera itnay be 
tre ite 1 in this ti tiitiesl. { —é¢ eusbor « i] 
motst tition, and custor oll with a drop or 
t ddan for diarrticna, \lways 
iv in ther free from filth 
LAYERING A Rose-Busu A Tos sh 
‘ | ili t ‘ t j t 
t i in t i i ) 
4 plat t [ ! Via “ 
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How to Kemit. 
Payment for Tee Post when sent be mall should 
be in Money Crders, Dank © heok or Drafts When 
neither te obtamsatble, send the money in a reg 
latered letter Fvery postmaster in the meners 
required to register letters when requested Fal 
ing to receive the paper within a 
ter ordering, vou will alvin ' f the fact and 
whether you eent cash, check, money order, or regis 
tered letter. 


Change «f Address. 
Subscribers desiriag tl acldve ehanged, will 


please give their former po 


present address 





To Correspondents. 


In every case send ue vour Cull name aad address 
if you wish an answer If the Joformation destred is 
not of general laterest, so that we can auswer in the 


paper, pend postal cardionr stamp for reply ty mail 
Addre «all letters to 
THE SATURDAY BVENENG Post. 
jooek Toa bev Phil 


wdelplia, a. 


Office, 7TH Sansom Street, 





“ONE MOMENT.” 


“One moment!" is all that pain ean de 


mand of us. We suffer atmoment ata time, 
not a whole day at once, much less a whole 
year 


If a poor fellow can bat grapple with his 


otee as well as their | 


(ierinany not quite LOO 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


soul. It thrills and excites me from head to 
foot. 

But could I cram into one hearing all the 
| musical sensa‘jons of a lifetime and not go 

crazy? The thrill of physical and mental 
| pleasure is ministered to us as we can bear 
it 
| This is necessary, ‘‘else the vessel would 
| break,’ and lite would) be destroyed. If 
any one attempts to steal more than a mo 
mentary pleasure. nature either breaks 
| down, or mercifully deadens the sen- 
sations. We are incapable of enjoying be- 
yond a certain limit. 

After all, whena circumstance arises to 
which we may or may not give a moment's 
| attention, we should remember it is all any 
man has to give. 

In amoment one may wreck or save & 
life. Our hamor is kept inthe small casket 


of a moment We are creatures of mo 
ments. Let us sec that we apend them 
wisely Take care ot the moments —the 


years will take care of themselves 
—_—— 
SANCTUMW CHAT. 


f mankind who 


He knows very Litth 


expects, by any facets or reasoning, to con 





vinee a determined party man 


THe mortality of the globe, as given by a 





continental journal, whieh has made the | 


computation, is as follows Per minute, 
67 > per diem, 97,790) and per annum, 35 
O30, 835 whereas the births are 
| per annum, 100,000 per diem, and 70 per 


minute 


IN Russia the sphere of usefulness open 
lo Women physicians scarcely execeds that 
of skilled murses They are permitted 
only to treat the diseases of women and 
children Apothecaries, moreover, are for 
bidden to put up preseriptions coming 
from & Wolan 


IN PSS83 Great Britain had 550) war ves 
sels, France 356, the United States 139, and 
(rreat Britain had 
{USO naval officers, France 6,649 the United 
States 2.052, and Germany 682 
ish navy costs BOT S00 0000 4 year, the 
French 341,000,000, the American 814, 100, - 
WW) and the German 811, 164,000, 

Tuk librarian of the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association in New York is thus 
quoted “Weare now keeping open on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, and the 1i- 


pain for a moment and conquer, whoknows | brary at such cimes is well patronized ; we 


but that he may have commenced a series 
of vietories whieh shall virtually ren 
der him in time complete master of the situ 
ation. 

“One moment "is all of care or anatety 
You have 
endured the past, and done with it The 


that can ever be demanted of us 


future may never come 

Hence, you have only to kee iD the watch 
of care for the moment It is the vigil of 
the instant that makes or breaks a oman 
The for may litt in the next moment unl 
then you eau tuke your rest 

“One moment! is the samtotalot temp 
tation to do wrong It is a cur fact that 
even the first moment of temptation 
the most severe, as a rule, and the  mpeost 
critical 

Ile who can resist that first rush of the 
avalanche, may reasonably expect to es 
As the French SAY, ‘Ti as 
the first step that costs 7" the rest are com 


cape allogether 


paratively easy. 

The decisions of lite are finally made in a 
momeat. You sign your name, you step 
on board to cross the ocean, you avow your 
love, you make bargains, vou dic 

One moment is amply sufficient for each 
So small a speck of titue is sufficient for 
acts on which the most momentous issues 
depend. 

How often has it happened that “Told on 
one woment more ' has saved the fortunes 
of an aimost despairing man 

And many a one who has too soon given 


up the struggle, has alterwards found that 


one moment more of cours il ndurance 
would have brought him vietory But 
he let go his hold—just one 1 ent too 
B00n Never se heart, then “ e there 


is hope 
| 

part I am gis 

times it 


1S iiss ’ 4 Xi amie: 


vive outno fietion, but restrict the reading 
to more substantial matter, such as the Bi 
ble, history and theological treatises. There 


isa demand tor light reading, but we do 


) not respond to it”? 


Frew people reflect upon the tact that the 
Indians arethe richest landholders in) the 
United States There are 237,066 of them, 
exclusive of the Alaska Tndians, holding 
LOL Oo7. 708 aeres off land. Some oot the 
tribes own OOOO sweres per Indian The av 
eriyve is about ome square mile to each dn 
in, While a white taanis met allowed te 
pre ethpt Tiare than one hundred and Sixty 


sere t the public land 


PrROPLE are apt to laugh at old ladies 
ind other timid persons who always expect 
guns to “go off of themselves.”’ This men 

| tal attitude may have its weak side, but itis 
| at all events sater than the condition ot 
|} mind which tempts men, women and chi: 
| dren to play with loaded firearms. Every 
man Who has anything to do with guns, 
should teach his children, from their cradle, 
| that firearms are never on any account 
| to be pointed in the direction of any hu 
man being. , 


THe wave ot popular decorative art, save 
a writer in one of our monthlies. has bro 
ken overus and receded. With it) have 


gone the sticks and straws «af INCOM petency 


Away floats many atond illusion of wi n 
artists, Who have reluctantly lived to. s 
their blurre deals pil mf ‘ 
i 
board shelf r bes Wi 
tT i Ln ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
| 
"\ bhi’ 4 ‘ N 5 


36.702 000) | . ° 
spesdiv ern A day other than aday of rest and leisure, 





| to raise the chest up from the bed on which 














day. Amateurs no longer creep in where 
artists dare not tread. The legitimate adorn- 
ers of our homes breathe a long sigh of re- 
lief. The field is theirs. What happily re- 
main with us of the stimulating period just 
past are a more enlightened taste in all 
these matters, and a more impartial under- 
standing of ssthetic law. 

Hook the fingers of the hands together ; 
raise the elbowsas high as the shoulders, 
and pullhard. The muscles about the 
shoulder blades, to keep them in place, are 
thus strengthened, and ina short time en- 
abled to fill their proper office. If lying on 
the back press the head on the pillow so as 


you are reclining. This strengthens the 
muscles that should hold the head erect. 
If standing or sitting where the head can 
press against something solid, repeat the op- 
eration. By a little thought at other times 
to use these muscles the difficulty may 
be overcome. 

Ar a public meeting, held recently in Lon- 
don, several clergymen spoke in support of 
the subjoined resolution which was unani- 
‘That this meeting, hav 
ing in view the increasing intellectual needs 


mously adopted ; 


of the rising generation, by reason of im- 
proved education, deems it desirable to 
make every possible provision for the en 
couragement and instruction of those who 
are to form our future citizens; and, while 
discountenancing any effort to make Sun 


would maintain that the Sunday afternoon 
opening of the national collections would 
prove a never-failing source of instruction 
and recreation to the people.’”’ 

A whiter on health very justly con- 
demns lounging, in which a large number 
of persons indulge, as injurious to health. 
“An erect bodily attitude is of 
vastly moreimportance to health than is 


Ile says : 





| 





venerally imagined. Crooked bodily posi 
tions, maintained tor any length ct time, 


are always injurious, whether in a_ sitting, 


| stuncing or lying posture, whether sleeping | 


The Brit. | 











or waking. To sit with the body leaned 
forward on thestomach or on one side, with 
the heels elevated to a level with the head, 
is not only in bad taste, but exceedingly det- 
rimental to health. It cramps the stomach, 
presses the vital organs, interrupts the free 
motions of the chest, and enfeebles the 
functions of the abdominal and thoracic or- 
gans, and in fact unbalances the whole 
muscular system. Many children become 
slightly humpbacked or severely round- 
shouldered by sleeping with the head raised 
ona high pillow. 


When any person finds 
it easier tosit or stand, or walk or sleep in 
a crooked position than a straight one, such 
a person may be sure his muscular system 
is badly deranged, and the more caretul he 
is to preserve a@ straight or upright position, 
and get back to nature again, the better.”’ 
A WELL KNOWN Paris picture dealer has 
just published an interesting and usetul 
patiphlet on Sham Old) Masters. He says 
that the Commonest mode of count reiting 
in old picture is to Cover a new one—paint 
ed, of Course, for the purpose—With a cel 
tain trumsparent paste, which, when = ex- 
prose d to slight artificial heat, cracks and 
becomes brown. It a sutticiently vener 
able tint has not been produced, the canvas 
is washed with a mixture of lamp black and 
licorice juice. The picture is next exposed 
for some hours to the smoke of a wood fire, 
and, the loose soot having been brushed 
away, is rubbed here and there with a rag | 
Which has been dipped in a very dilute sul- | 
phurie acid. This operation gives a mouldy 


| Appearance to those parts which have been 


touched. The work is finally sprinkled by | 
means of tooth brush and a hairpin with | 
minute spots of solution of sepia in gum | 
Water, to imitate fly specks, and it is then | 
ready forthe market. Signatures are imi- | 
tated by experts, whoare known as mono. | 
vrammists, and who devote their exclusive 


ittention to sue hy niatters ind one of these 


. ° . < jel ‘ er ), , ‘ 
nie Who died ree ntly mid was known to 
iy { r ] 
wauthor of the pamphlet, confessed to 
the f ’ f lewerthan 11,000) signa 
It Pi m ind sa 
e . 
\I ‘ ‘ 
“ i ‘ ist ( iL wn} Story 
Wri ‘ — teal +} ) 
sTril ‘nected With them. Befure the 


season opens he writes up half a doze. .,, 
more startling items of a nature to interes 
the general public, and of various lengths, 
always taking care to mention the name of 
the show several timesin the course of the 
article. Inthe caseof a theatrical troupe 
he will describe a robbery of jewels the 
punishment of a du‘le who has instlted one 
of the lady members, etc.; or it the con- 
cern to be advertised is a circus, a lion wil] 
escape and be captured after extraordinary 
exertions ; a canvas man turns out to be a 
British noblemanin disguise, or the ele- 
phants will fight. When these articles are 
written up they are carried to any printing 
office and printed on soft paper in the gen- 
eral style of a newspaper Column. A  col- 
umn of market reports is printed on the 
back of this slip, and when its edges are 
scissored in a careless, zig-zag style, the fin- 
ished work has all the appearance of a 
truthful article clipped from a legitimate 
newspaper. The majority of printing of. 
fices do more or less of this work. The ad- 
vance agent of the show is well supplied 
with these bogus clippings, and takes care 
to leave one of them with every amusement 
editor inthe town which he is working. 
The consequence is, the article is widely 
copied ; that sort of matter is eagerly read, 
and the readers flock to the show, in order 
to see the lion that escaped, the pugnacious 
elephants, or the insulted leading lady. 

A cunious theory has been started by a 
French physician, that the playing of wind 
instruments and other like pulmonary gym- 
nastics, instead of being, as generally sup- 
posed, injurious to persons with weak lungs, 
is, on the contrary, beneficial to them. In 
order to establish this fact, he visited a va- 
riety of large factories of wind instruments. 
(none ot these occasions he received the 
following intormation : ‘‘Besides choleric 
immunity our workmen enjoy another ; 
they are free trom consumption. All the 
men who make it their profession to try the 
wind instruments made at various factories 
before sending them off for sale, all, without 
exception, to my knowledge, are free trom 
pulmonary affections. I liave known many 
such who, on entering upon this profession, 
were very delicate, and who, though their 
duty obliged them to blow for hours to 
gether, enjoyed perfect health afier a cer- 
tain time. Iam myself an instance of this. 
My mother died of consumption, eight chil- 
dren of hers fell victims to the disease, and 
only three of us survive, and we all play on 
wind instruments. The day is not far dis- 
tant, perhaps, when physicians will have 
recourse to our dreaded art in order to con- 
quer pulmonary diseases.’" At all events 
the experimentis worth a trial, and it is 
unlikely that playing on the cornopean will 
prove more fatal to consumptive persons 
than the long journeys and discomforts to 
Which they are often condemned by phy- 
SsIchans, 


SAID a wise man: ‘‘As we journey 
through lite let us live by the way.” A 
pretty good rule tor obtaining true bappi- 
hess, if acted upon in the spirit it is given. 
It we would pay more attention to the 
present, the things about us, not losing 
sight of the future, and turning our backs 
on the past, letting the past bury its dead, 
Half of 
our troubles in this lite are on account of our 
disposition to grieve over the “what might 
have beens,’’ and our apprehensions ot dis- 
aster and evilin the future. Live in the 
ever present! Help those about you to 
see the good things of the present by enjoy- 
ing them ourselves. To be sure our lines 
may be cast in dark and troubled waters, 


we would be much more happy. 


_ yet there never was atime su bad as to be 


utterly void of something to help us_ bear 
the heavy load with which we may be bur- 
dened. A kind word or deed will not only 
help us to enjoy the world, but it will help 
those about us to partake of the good things 
of life. Don't assume imaginary cares; 
don’t hunt around for something to worry 


! about ; don’t forget everything but some 


particular object you have fixed your pur 
pose on, in the future. You will not attain 
to itany sooner. You may be stricken down 
on the way before you have reached the 


coal Then why give up all else in the 
ffort to attain it? An honorable 
od thing. It fires the ener 
Kes a man the more manly D 


greatest man, the manliest mar 


who lives by the way as he journe)® 
through life, 
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DAY-DREAMS. 





BY SUSANNA J. 
—_es~— 

Wo day-dreams now, 
save those that calm-eyed Reason will allow ; 
No pleasant pictures drawn by Hope's free hand 
of Life as beautiful as Fairy-land, 
Ot faultiess friends aad love or ever true, 
of Summer lasting all the long year through, 
Fame and her sister, largely-dow ‘red Success, 
Ever at hand our chosen work to bless, 
and to the end, ‘mid all the pleasant strife, 
rhe buoyant spirit of our early Hite! 


Nor dream we now 
With hands close-pressed upon a throbbing brow, 
With aching mental vision that perceives 
How empty is the promise Fancy weaves, 
How diseord waits on melody most sweet, 
How granite barriers will tise to meet 
Our bravest efforts, hew in vain we wage 
Those fierce internal battles whose bot rage 
Sweeps all the freshness of our youth away 
Like angry tempest on a fair Spring day. 


We cease to dream, 
For now we know ‘ ‘things are not what they seem, *' 
The good, the happiness we aimed at then 
Was to be found among our fellow-men ; 
The wingson which we rose were far oo weak 
To bear us to the heights we longed to seek, 
But now that mirage fair allures us not; 
The soul's desire in any earthly lot 
Was never found ; but, when we learn aright, 
fowards the Land of Peace we turn our flight. 


The region fair! 

Our wearted thoughts find frequent solace there 
In blessed flelds where couling waters flow 
And brighter flow'rs than ever bloomed below 
Delight our senses, Ev'rything is pure ; 
Never shall Sorrow’s shade our Joy obscure ,; 
No more shall Mem’ry wear a thorny crown 
Or Lite desire to lay her burden down, 
Be brave, my heart, the race is yet to run, 
And this fair land by striving may be won | 

- re i ee 


Tim. 


BY D. KER. 


tace like Dresden china, and clear beau- 
tiful brown eyes. 

She wore a poke bonnet made of quilted 
black satin, an equally old-fashioned spen- 
cer, and a black satin dress, 

Her name was Miss Groat. She was 
tuking tea with Mrs. Parkhaim, one of the 
* fashionable” set in the little town where 
Miss Groat lived. 

The tea-cups out of which they drank 
were delicate sea-green china, with gold 
handles and rins, and each cup had a dif- 
ierent design and motto on it. 

It was a queer fancy, people said, but 
then, the fashionable lady’s father was an 
eeceatrie man, and the cups had been nade 
at his order, and bequeathed by hitn to his 
daughter with an injunction never to part 
with them, 

“Do your duty, no matter what hap- 
pens.” These were the words which caught 
\liss Groat’s eve a8 she raised the cup to 
her lips. She put it down hastily. 

* Your tea is too hot,’’ said Mrs. Park- 
ham, sweetly; “have some more creat?” 

“No, I was struck by the quaint beauty 
of vour tea-cup,”? said Miss Groat, with the 
ghost of a sinile. 

“Ah, ves!” said the great lady, languid- 
lv; ‘* a fancy of my poor father’s, A 
queer faney, most people think, 

“But they are unique, and that is such 
a counfort In these days,when the lower or- 
ders linitate everything. ‘These were made 
at Sevres fro: uny father’s own desigus,and 
certtinly the flowers are exquisite.” 

Miss Groat took up her cup again. 

\ delicate group of heart’s-ease was paint- 
ed under the motto. 

“Yes, itis a beautiful idea,” she said, in 
a low voice; “the fulfilinent of duty brings 
heart’s-ease at last—ave, at last.” 

Mrs. Parkhain raised her delicate eve- 
brows, Miss Groat was getting beyoud her, 


1 HE was a little old lady, with a delicate 
s 





is usual, 

“Yes, pansies; are they not delicately tin- 
shed 2?’ she said; “inv poor father’s talent | 
ry flower-painting was verv great. I 

eve it costa sinall fortune to have these 
nade. The very best china, you see. | 
it this one.” 

And she held up a lovely cup with a 
hunch of pink and white roses on it. 

‘Yes, l see,” answered Miss Groat, ab- 
Sentiv. “It we cling too much to the 
things of this world,their thorus wiil pierce 


be- | 


sks 


us, 

She glanced up and met Mrs. Parkham’s 
astonished look, 

And, giving herself a mental shake, she 
answered as she was expected to do: 

“It is very lovely.” 

Then she cleared ber throat, for she was 
nervous, and brought out the business that 
had been on her mind all along. 

“Do you remember the sad case I was 
Speaking to you about some titme ayo?’’ she 
asked. “That poor young woman whose 
busband died of typhoid tever. She is far 
frou well herself, and I think if we could 
Inanage to get her away froin that damp 
rooin,and set her up with a sewing-imachine 
She tnight get on. 

“T have obtained a little sum of money 
(she did not say that she had sold all her | 
trinkets to make up the sun), but only 
enough to take a nice room in Widow 
‘sreen’s cottayve for her for three months. | 
‘ pre do you think 





| 


I “«y ny dear Miss Groat, I do not. 


We have su many calls upon I 





us, YOU see, | 





and our family ts growing up. It would 
not be right tor me to offer,"’ 

“Twenty-five dollars would be enough,”’ 
murmured Miss Groat. 

“Twenty-five dolla-s!’ and Mra. Park- 
bam actually raised her voice in ber aston- 
ishinent; “I assure you I know no one who 
would give ine that amount.” 

At this juncture the butler came in and 
announced : 

“Mrs. Wilson.” 

A quick, bright-looking woman (the ree- 
tor’s wite, and mother of half-a-dozen chil- 
dren) came into the room, 

“Are you in want of twenty-five dollars, 
iny dear Mrs, Parkhain?” she sald, when 
the soleinn butler had retired in a dignl- 
fied manner. 

“Excuse me, I could not help hearing 
what you said; but if you really want 
twenty-five dollars, why don’t you send 
your butler round to make a collection ? 
He is 80 impressive that lau sure no one 
could refuse him,” 

“It was Miss Groat who wanted it,”’ said 
Mrs, Parkhain, stiffly. 

She did not like to be laughed at, and 
though she visited Miss Groat and received 
her graciously, because she was of a srood 
old tumnily, and had had a brother who dix- 
distinguished himself in the ariny, yet she 
was apt to look down tipon the little old 
lady’s poverty. 

“Then I wish 1 could give it to you, my 
dear Miss Groat,” said the rector’s wife, 
warmly. “But one cannot always do as one 
likes, Tam poor, and six children don't 
inake one richer, at least in the money 
way;” she added, witha laugh, “they do 
in some things.”’ 

Miss Groat’s eyes glistened in a suspicious 
mavner, 

“IT know you would if you could,” she 
said. 

Then she arose to go. 

Mrs, Parkhain shook bands with her gra- 
ciously. 

“By-the-by,” she said, “do you happen 
to Know of any one who has a Persian cat to 
part with?) [want one so much. I should 


be quite willing to give twenty-five dollars | 


for t,’” 

Miss Giroat started. 

“No—yes; I will inquire,” she said, ner- 
vously, 

“Do; [should be so much obliged to vou, 
You see [am so much alone; my children 
are in the school-room all day,and my hus- 
band is out, 
a pet.”’ 

And then she rang, and Miss 
let out by the solemn butler, 
rather better than his mistress 
Groat’s real worth, 

For had she not saved his mother’s life 
by her kindness, when she was so ill a few 
weeks ago? 

Miss Giroat paused on the doorstep to ask 
after her patient, and beard that she was 
doing well. 

“Thanks to you madam,"’ the pompous 
butler added, and though he was consid- 
ered “'igh,” and thought in the servants’ 
hall to give Limself airs, [think there were 
genuine tears in his eyes. 

Miss Groat walked all the way home in a 
brown study, 

“Twenty-five dollars! Do your duty,” 
she kept saying over and over, as if she 
were learning a lesson, 

Her little cottage consisted of four tiny 
rooms—a Kitchen, parlor and two bedrooms, 
all clean and neat. 

Susan, her old servant, had 
(rroat family all ber life; she 
the time when her 
houses and lands, and 
than Mrs. Parkhai’s, 

But old Squire Groat had been persuaded 
to speculate,anad tad failed; had speculated 
again lo retrieve his losses, and tinally the 
old place, where the Groats had lived for 
generations, had to be sold, and Miss Groat 
found herself left alone in the world with 
only a very Sinall pittance to Keep herfrom 
starving. 

Alone 


who knew 
did Miss 


been in the 
remembered 
mistress possessed 
riches far greater 


for her father, broken down by 
his faiiure and losses, could mot faee the 
world, which was an altered one to hit, 
and he dropped quietly out of it) and 
up the gelost. 

“Which it would have very 
better for lis taiuly if he done it 
old Susan would say. 

There was a beautiful) painting in Miss 
Giroat’s parlor. at woich she gazed through 
fast-dropping tears, 

She had taken off the poke bounet, and 
had seated herself in her old arm-chair by 
the bright little fire Susan had lighted for 
her. 

It was autumn, and 
chilly. 

The painting was the 
young officer, a bright, handsome young 
fellow,with blue eyes and a decidedly win- 
ning simile. 

Alas! that sinile had been lost to his sister 
for ten years. 

For ten years Major Charles Groat 
not been Leard of, 

His sister would not give up her belief 
that he alive—buteveryone elss believed 
that “Bounie Charlie,” as bis friends called 
him, was dead, 

The little old lady was twenty years older 
than her brot 


MAVOo 


much 
sooner,” 


bean 


the evenings were 


had 


Lier, 


She was the eldest of her family, and 
many little ones bad yone to their graves 
before Cha @ Was bDorti. 

His i Hid a é@ long after h 

wavs 


iu iy i rdere 


Vice, 


I should so inuch like to have | 


(troat was | 


half-length of a, 
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The young man had a chance of distin- 
guishing hinwelf, which be made the most 
ot. 

He was promoted. 

He was mentioned in the papers for his 
bravery and prowess, and Dorothy shed 
tears of joy over ber boy's renown. 

At the end of ten years be was coming 
home with his regiment, covered with 
honor and glory, and Dorothy was looking 
torward with wild eagerness to ber boy's 
return. 

Then the blow fell. 

It seemed that there had been a parting 
pic-nie gotten up by some of the officers, 
n which, as a matter of course, Major Groat 
took part. 

When the pic-nic was over, and the strag- 
glers met, Charlie Groat was tound to be 
tnissing. 

Search was made fur him everywhere, but 
of no avail. 

It was thought by some people that he 
had been tnade prisoner by some of the hos- 
tile African tribes, who were always on the 
watch for the English, but whether Kaflirs 
or Zulus had captured hitn could not be 
told. 

A native had been seen prowling around 
in the eurly part of the day, but no one had 
noticed him sufficiently to tell t. what tribe 
he belonged. 

It was also remembered that Major Groat 
had strolled away by himself alter dinner, 
but, beyond this tact nothing was ever 
known. 

The regiment mourned for him as for a 
brother, for he had been greatly beloved 
by all. 

Gay, generous, warin-hearted and brave, 
he had won all hearts, 

Several of his brother officers caine to call 
on Dorothy when they returned to Eng- 
land, to tell her all they knew of her miss- 
lng relative. 

She received thei with her wonted gen- 
tleness, 

Hler white set face was 
spite of years and trouble. 

She thanked them for coming, but she 
would not believe that “her boy’’ was 
dead. 

“tle will cone back to ine soine day,’’sho 
sald, the tears standing in her brown eves, 
so clear and sparkling still. “I cannot be- 
lieve he is dead,”’ 

One of these saine oflivers came several 
times to see her, and would have had her 
think of him sometimes and learn to care 
for him, 

But‘tall hor heart was with her boy,” and 
“she could never think of anyone else,’’she 
said; ‘her heart could own no divided al- 
legiance,”’ 

He persevered, however, for some years, 
but at length went to Indiaand tried to for- 
get her. 
| ‘Two vears before my story opens he had 

sent Dorothy a magnificent black Persian 
kitten. 

“He was going to be married,”’ he wrote, 
“to a woman whotn he loved,and who loved 
him, but in the midst of his) happiness he 
vould not forget ber entirely, and seot her 
this pet. 

“He had told his future wife her story, 
and his wife and himself would) always 
pray that ‘her boy’ would come back to her 
some dav,”’ 

Thus ended the romance of the old lady's 


oom 





peautiful still in 





into Mises 
brother's 


of ‘“Tim,”’ 
CGroat’s lap as she looked at 
picture, 

Dorothy's life for the past ten years had 
been spent in doing good, 

She had very little inoney, but love and 
i svinpathy go further than most people 
think, and the litthe old) lady was beloved 
by everyone, 

‘She sat absently stroking Tin, who purred 
with satisfaction in her lap, and presently 
curled himself round on her black satin 


was scrambling up 
her 
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life, and all that was lett of itjin the person | 


apron—worked by herself in red silk, as a | 
titite protest against mourning, for she 
believed “her boy’ still lived, and she 


would never wear black, 


Presently Susan opened the door and 


wulked in. 
“PT knocked twice, 


tease’ atey,’” ssbaee seanet, ‘boat 


is you didn’t hear, TP thought Pd eome in. 
Will you have tea now?” 

“[ hbave had tea, Susan, at Mrs, Park- 
hatn’s.”* 

“Teal”? snitted Susan, with contempt. 


“Water bewitched, more likely, and just a 
sniff of bread and butter as thin as paper. 
I know her inean ways, 

“And ber rolling in money, too. I'll 
just bring up the little black teapot, and a 
bit of somal to eat; ‘tis a good while yet to 
Supper. 


“And Ill make her a nice plece of hot 
buttered toast, too, [To know,’ added the 
yoo soul to herself, “Shoe looks worrted. 


Mavbe she’s troubled about that poor young 
widow.” 

Miss Groat sat idly by the fire when Susan 
had yone. 

Every now and then a 
caped ier. 

Sue was turning over ways and tieans in 
her mind, but everything seemed contused 
to-night. 


heavy Sigh es 


**] shall feel clearer when [ have had a 
cup of tea outol iny own iitt Leuapoot, * she 
said at last, with a feeble atterupt tiatigh 
(she had a habit of Lalkiny t ers t 
Litnhes, 1IKe tt st } I 


" 


litn could ave scccounted 


| piece of it, 


— ee 


— 


He always satup to the table, and was 
well-behaved. 

When he felt very hungry he gently pat. 
ted bis mistress’ cheek, as « reminder that 
he was there. 

To-night Miss Groat needed no remind- 


ing. 

Kinn's saucer was filled for him betore his 
inistress took her own tea, and it seeined + 
if she could hardly inmake enough of her 
pet. 

The lamp was lighted, and Tim's ball was 
brought out as usual, and he raced up and 
down the roomina fever of delight, bis 
splendid teathery tail waving iu the air like 
a squirrel's, 

Miss (jroat went to her desk and took ont 
a little bay, trom which she counted sume 
money. 

“It is of no use,” she sighed; ‘“twenty- 
five dollars more isthe leas I can manaye 
with, soasto yet her a good sewing-ma- 
chine, pay for the room, and start ber cour 
fortably; there is nothing else I can part 
with—nothing—except—”’ 

Her voice broke. 

She put the mon away hastily, and 
stooping over ‘Timn,who was dozing now be- 
fore the fire, picked him up and sat down 
in ber arin-chair. 

Theu she burst into tears, and some of 
thein rolled down upon Thin's long, soft 
fur, and one of them fellon his nose. He 
blinked uneasily, and then licked his tis- 
tress’ hand, as if to contort her. 

The little old lady broke down altogether 
then and sobbed. 

But Tim grow so unoasy that she dried 
her tears, 

Her habitual self-control came to her aid, 
ana she was soon herseif again; but she was 
too much unnerved to do any work that 
evening. 

When Susan brought in the supper-tray, 
Miss (iroat said, with forced cheerful- 
Ness : 

“Mrs. Parkham has some lovely teacups, 
Susan; one of those I saw vo-day had @ 
beautiful motto on it.’’ 

“What was it, tiiss?’’ 

“Do as you ought, come what tmay,’’ an- 
swered Miss ¢+roat dreainily, looking at the 
fire. 

“Hum! [wonder if that's Mrs. 
hann’s sentiments?’ said) Susan, 
little love for that lady. 

“T hope so,"’ said Miss Groat, inildly;*we 
have no reason for thinking otherwise, Su- 
san.’” 

“Oh, no, miss, 
before prayers?”’ 

Her inistress sighed, 

Yes,’ she said. 

“He's as good as a child to you, tse, ' 
Susan remarked, “I don’t know what you 
would do without bitn; he's sueh com- 
pany.” 

And she inarched off with the cat to Miss 
Giroat’s bedroom, cvhere Tin slept ina 
large wicker basket half filled with simv- 
1tyes. 

There was no one 
how Miss Groat's voice 
pravers that niygnt, and 
to fativue, 

Long, long after the old lady was in bed 


Park- 
who had 


Shall I put Tim to bed 


but Susan to notice 
faltered as she read 
Susan put it down 


| she lay awake, 


She dreaded the morning. 

She dreaded the lonely days and weeks 
that were comloy, tor Tin loved her, and 
she loved bite, 

He seemed to her like the last living link 
that bound her to ber brother, since his 
friend had given hit to her, 

It seemed to be her duty to part with 
hin, and duty must bo done, whatever sor- 
row tiutwht Come of it. 

Her inind was mace up, 

Noone but herself Knew how she should 
HSS hitn, but il Was lo tmake the happiness 
ot a ftellow-ereature, and she would mot 
hesitate, 

“They say cats are not capable of attach- 
ments, as dogs are,"’ she said, balfloud, 
“Perhaps he will not feel it’’ 

Sut i toink that secretly she 
She fell 


hoped he 
would toiiss ber a little, asleep at 
lenoyrth, trurieaciog : 
“Putyv tultilied brings heart's ease at last 
at fist. 
had a beautiful dream, 


“iit 

hace Merercnneccd Leo bee working on the road 
side, Clearing away brambles and thorns 
before a Waylarer with bruised and bleed 


lng toot. 

Shefeit weak and worn, but she went ou 
workit yg. 

And, as the last weed was cleared away, 
she heard a volce, yentle, but clear aud 
tharillituy, say 

“Touasimuch as yvehave done it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me."’ 

And ashower of heart's ease, purple and 
white, tell around her leet. 

She woke, to find Thos sitting by her pil- 
her yently with 
his ploves on, as le always di i when it was 
tite bo yet tip, 

Miss (rroat had detertnined to take Tia 
to Mrs. Varklatos a5 soon as that lady was 
likely Uo be up. : 

Shedid not mean to tell Susan till it 


Joow, pourrrinnge saticd poattirngy 


Vas 


over for she Knew well that the old servant 
world tee Ls trtiech Ciiat Slie would try toe 
persuade her tmiistress against it. , 

Arid just 8 Mise firoat didd mot feel tht 
mhper iid «lise@uss it 


% Parkhbam’s me was at the further 
end ofthe little town 
& wiaid opened the door when = she 
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knocked, for the solemn butler did not ap 
pear in the morning. 

Mra. Parkbam: was at home, and with 
sore anxious feeling about her reeeption, 
Miss (Giroat wert to the dining-room, 
where Mrs. Poerkhamn was writing notes, 

“T've com mand M reat, nervously; 
“vou said you wanted to bay a Persian cat 

“nine isavery five one—if you would 
like to—"* 

She could not say a word nore to save her 
life, but Mrs. Parkhain was notan observ- 


sm fe i 


ltiyy WOMAN. 

“Dear me, 
sweetly. “LT suppose he is good-tempered ?"’ 
she alded sad tenly, for it crossed her 
iniod that Miss (Froat might want to get rid 
of mn because he was Viclous, 


“Perfectly good-teinpered,’ said Miss 
Giroat, Somewhat un@eadily. And then 


Mra. Parkham took outa bank-note and 
five shillings, and handed them, smil'ngly, 
to Miss Groat, 

The poor little lady felt like a traitor to 
Tiin, she took out her well-worn purse, put 
the inoney in, and without trosting herselt 
to say a word more, «|! room with 
a bow to her hostess, Ie Titin in a 
state of profound astonishment on the Tur- 
key carpet. 


the 


ving 


“No manners,” murmured Mra. Park- 
hatin, complacently, “and itis now mder; 
fie may be of an old fammilv, but To know 
thats talks quite familiariv w th that old 
ae: f hers,’ | 

Mfr Varkbam rang the bell and ordered 
ul * cream for Tit, h he teok in| 
a peevritie Manly, Belf-prmsscss finanner, as if 
he were quite used to it 

He did not @seem to he disturbed no 
doubt his mistress would e@ome back for 


him presently, he thought; meanwhile he 


night as well be comfortal w> 6ohbe sat be- 
fore the tire, blinking laizilv, and his) new 
mistress thought he was quite happy and 


contented, 


She did not understand animals, and she 
did not notice an uneasy twinkle in Timn'’s 
eve every tine the d r wos opened, which 
would bave told a good deal to an obsery- 
Ant person. 

Presentiv Mrs, Parkhatn rang for coals, 


and the scletmsn butler came in. 

“Bless mel hbeecried with a start, '*Miss 
(iroat’s eat.”’ 

Mra. Parkham drew herself up—never 
before had the pattern butler been Known 
to make an independent ooservation in lis 
presence, 
the goodness, 


IDist ress 


“You will have Summers, 


z 
to remetumberthat IT have purchased that 
eat, and it is inine, not Miss Grroat’s” she 
said with great dignity. 

Summers reddened, and pieked up a 


piece of coal be bad dropped in his surprise. 


Tin who knew bim, sniffed at his) fingers, 
and pave ail ttle “eros, Whi ) sounded 
like a question. 


Moss (sroat Wenton her way to the voung 
widow's with her little hoard of thonmey, to 
which she had added the five guineas she 
had just receive 1, 

There was no coldness in the welcome 
which She receive Lhere, 

The poor Wi fjow's thanks and blessings 
eame like balin to Miss (rroat’s sore heart. 
She went with the voung wotan to the 
clean bright little room soe had hired 


for her, and saw the poor, lired creature 
safein Mrs. (rreen s inotherly care, 


Then she went off to the best shop the 


little town eould boast of —tound alter soine 
trouble—a sewing touachine, which Was 
just what she wanted, paid for it, and order- 
ed itto be sent at once to thie widow's 
ronorn, 

But a good deed cannot be Lidden. 

As Miss ¢rroat left the st | \irs. Wilson 
went in, greeting tue little oid lady with a 
kindlv stile. 

The master of che shop can ward to 
&ervVe Mirs WW . a had 1 
with all the tui tso tow sureat 
love and respeet for Miss Crroat; and as | 
was showing Mrs. Wilson some ea , 
volunteered the information that—'tMiss 
(iroait looked but poeoriv this iu 1 a 

“Yes, said Mrs. Wils . vy, 3 
th in it Sh i i pea 
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bast y Jones, the " ‘ 
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‘| pide Ly se . 1 as wh her! ‘ 
her Persian cat was, She sets store bey 
ans niv said, “Quite we u k i 
and? eativ she likes lo Lain ¢ t 

eA? satd Mere. Wilsor reflectivelsy 
and t Mrs. Parkhatn’s quest atrorut 
Persian cats fasbed across her inemory, and 
she started 

Sie said t! ginore, butshe made up 
ber ‘uingd te ca irs. Parkhatu t 1 r 
ear si peortut ‘ 

Meanwhile, Miss Groat went eto her 
@® itary a r. 

No *eroo”’ of delight greeted her wil 
Bie ente red the | is sas ii j r 
lng weloorne 

But Susan, w 4 t! 
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I shall be delighted,” shesaid, | 
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have nade her part with Tim, #0 it was 
with a muttered “Well-a-day ! to think that 
I've lived to see it!’ thatshe turned and 
went back to her kitchen. 

In the aflernoon Miss (iroat went Lo see 
the young widow, and found her in a stute 
of ecstatic gratitude over the sewing- 1 
chlae, on which Mrs. Green was giving her 
a lesson. . 
‘ked a 


Life seems as if it lo bit hopeful 
now, ma’atmn,”’ said the poor thing—“"thanas 
to your goodness. I feel quite heartened 


up, andthe Lord will repay you, ma’amn, 
wome day—if prayers are of any good—here 
or bereafter."’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Groat to herself, as she 
walked homme, 

“It was worth the sacrifice ; no 
would be too great that can help a tellow- 
creature on in this bard world—on to a lit 
tle ease and coinfort, which will beip her to 
trust more iimplicity in her Heavenly 
Father, who sends it through ty hands.” 
She was peacetully resigned, but ber even- 
ing wasalonely one, a8 all her evenings 
must be bencetorth. 

The next day was Sunday, and as Miss 
(;roat walked to church, it seeimed to her 
as if the whole world greeted her. 

“People had always been kind to her,” 
she thought, humbiy, ‘but to-day they 
seerned kinder than usual,’ 

W ben the rector stopped to shake bands 
in the chureh-yard, bis eves glistened sus 
piciously as he said, ‘(rod bless you,’’ and 
the humble old lady wondered, 


sacrifice 


She did not Know that, between the Shop. 
man, Mrs. Wilson, the voung widow, and 
the solemn butler( who happene lL althouuh 
Miss ¢iroat did not Know it, to be the 
Widow's @ous ber Secret was no secret 
atall; and that Sunday tuorning there was 
notatnan, woman, or child, in the whole 


town (except Mrs, Parkhaim), who did not 
know that Miss Groat Lad soid ler pet cat, 
the giftofa dear old friend, to buy a 
Inyv-machine for widow Jones, 

“Tnasmuch a8 ye have dove it 
of the least of these My brethern, 
done it unto Me. 


Se’ \\- 


unto one 
Ve have 


Miss (;roat started as the rector gave out 
His text. 

She satin the satne pew where she had 
sat as aciold, when she bad loved to watch 


the colors from the palated window talling 


| on the chance! pavement; she loved to see 


thems still; they were very bright to-day, 
asthe old lady looked up, half-dazzled, to 
the pulpit, and listened to the words which 
seemed indeed like heart’s-case to her. 

Noone in church that day ever forgot 
that sermnon, or the rapt look on Miss 
(rroat’s face, 

Even Mrs. Parkham, in her luxuriously 
Cushioned pew, was roused, and looking 
over atthe beautiful, peaceful face on the 
other side of the chancel, thought. “She 
looks as if She bad not a care in the world.”’ 


And she was right; Miss Groat had no 
care at that tioment in this world, 
She was thinking of the world which is 


loneli- 
should 
luhit 


ne 


She 


to Come, Where there would be 
nor sorrow, and where 
ineet ayain all those she loved, in the 
of ber Master's simile, 

“Verdy Tsay ante you, There is no man 
that bath left house, or parents, or brethern, 
or wife, or children, for the Kingdom of 
(rod's sake, who Shall not receive manifold 
nore in this present tine, and in the world 
tu come life everlasting.” 


hess 


The rector ended his sertnon with these 
words, and the congregation stood up. 

In the praver that tollowed, 
oear the door fancied he heard a 
In the poreh, but forgot it alterwar 

The ver and the people 


Sone 


ote 
I otstep 
Is, 

SUeTrTVice W 


“aS | were 


coming out, when aerv was heard, which 
hone present ever forgot. 

“NEN bow fanv ta! cm rd pe prais & 
He has yiven me, net four-fold but a tun. 
fred-t i and the litthe old ladv fell tte 
t inns ota bronzed and bearded sStranzcer 
iho Was Wa 4 the porcu, 

Yes e& had Come tratk, 

Woh she was thinking of others and 
hoawed give ipeoher Ye’ 7yoV to Cleer a des 
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“Woiat has Miss ¢eroat don ished Mrs, 
Parkhaimm, in ber languid y 

Phe rector turned and stared at her, 
had not entered lls ui it wWvon hd 
Lee? Sed cot ise. 

Hiis jittle wife put nq KIiV, before he 
e ild auswer, 
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t» alonely place, on the promise of some 
rare pl thi 
There he had been overpowered and 
robbed of all his valuables, and carried 
.way to their king's kraal, where he was 
kept in slavery for years, 
At lenutt. the king's f.vorite wife fell ill, 


s. 


fnoeone conlt eure ber. 

It « need that Major Groat had some 
]pepiabenryy » giobules which the natives 

vl ttobim, as they thought them value- 


s, and be asked to be allowed to doctor 
the poor Wotan. , 

The natives hud grown fond of their cap- 
tive, and he wastaken to the king, who 
promised him some gold-dust and bis free- 
dom if he saved ths queen's life. 

He did save it, and then he claimed his 
rewarl. 

The king at tirst refused to keep his pro- 

tise, uring that sue a clever doctor would 
pepVetdanictiles Geo litaae. 
Jutat leuyth, by promises of reward, and 
by nanny persdasions, Major (rroat at just 
prevailed, and was set free, With an escort 
of natives to guide him tothe nearest Eng- 
lish Settlement. 

The rest was soon told, 

He bad lett Africa a8 s00n as possible, had 
arrived in England the day before, and re- 


ported himselfin London, and then come 
straight downto her, bisown dear sister 
Dorothv. 


He lad just finished his story, and Doro- 
thy was erying and laughog by turns over 
awiventures and triais, when a 
‘inade the old lady start, and Ti, 


tyreat state of selt-gratulation, juiiped 


his soit 


et bt 8 


In al the open window. 

He had watehed his opportunity and got 
iwi our his new houie to seek his dear 
Old tistress, 

And te shall never go back,’’ said Ma- 
jor ¢ r When Susin had told hii the 
wi story, 

I would pay his price a thousand times 
OVEeT S wot ° 

“Besides, Dam not a poor man now, and 
ny Dorothy suall have everything she can 
wish for’ * 


ind ace ” had, and no hh ippier woman 
could be found in the 
Pisa utte ris 


S4ln, and proved, be 


Ay 


Worl Rg 

fused to Jeave the house 
‘yond adoubt, that cats 
; ‘ as iond and faithful as dogs, 
Pr sperity did not spoil Miss Grroat. 

She Was as Kind, unseitish, and bumble, 
“Siu the days of her poverty and adversity; 
and ali through her long, happy usefal 
jife, She remained the Swine SLUMP ie ine arted, 


r 
re 


Li sibterliigne S 


luving WUlI4at as ever. 
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A Fog Romance. 
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BY BLAKE PAXSON. 





T was mid-morning in tair London 
town. 

It might have been night-fall in the 
Citv of the Clouds for all outward evidence 
to the contrary. 

Masses of dingy vaper rolled up against 
the window “plies, stirred now and then by 
asooty little breeze, trou: nowhere in par- 
ticular, that dispersed them not, only made 
a little black eddy and departed, 

Indoors it felt at once hot, clanmuny, chok- 
ing and smutty. 

The room was airy and spacious 

It one ef the best private 
rooms Langbaus bad to offer. 

linoyven Ray had just declared “It felt 
like a chimney on fire being put out with 
wet blankets.”’ 


was Sitting- 


She was leaning against the window- 
fraine as She Spoke, wazing into the ywriniy 
sea Of Vapor, ball-interested!y, hall-abstract- 
edlv. 

She was very beautiful even by that hid- 

iM dight; with the singulac beauty only 
found on the farther shores of the Athintie 
cle sate, fragile and inary is. Vi ter nt. 

(The beauty of snowpeaks at Sunrise: of 
ia! peai, With its heart of tr Utlider Its vy i 
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= was a ritter -- tae s SS-lI1KE 
Voung damsel, practical and s reliant caps 
beeaine a clizen of *sAirth s vreatest na- 

ion.’ 

Her companion was leisurely tinishing 
his break fast, 

He might have been a dignitary of the 
Church ov his dress, 

His stalwart build, anda general suggest. 
on of open air iife that pervaded hitn, 
ba ned to lnudieate a sa Or OF WCOLOnISt, but 
the noble, intellectual head, with its silken 
tnane Of snowy hair, the wiassive features 
With their curious expression of jndoleut 
= WilhesSsS Gould be by to n i? put the 
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ness and in at asquare envelope wh 
held daintily and respectiully.- teh she 

It was fastened by a big red seal beari 
a coat of aris and a coronet, at which ane 
glanced with an adiniration unworthy her 
race. 

“This is a gloomy ending w our holidg 
dear,’’ said Everard, looking towards rfl 
anxiously. 

He looked towards ber, not at her, there. 
by betraying what many ot bis casual ac. 
quaintances never perceived, that he wag 
blind—totalivy, hopelessly blind—from 
some accident late in his life at the very 
zenith of his popularity and usefulness, 

He had accepted the calamity character. 
isticaliv, tried patiently and fairly every 
possible means of recovery, 

Then, these tailing, with the same zest 
with which he had been wont to turn to 
some fresh branch of study, he had applied 
himself to the mastery of every art and de. 
vice by which the lost sense might be 
supplied, 

He had a t.arvelous memory and a curi. 
ously sensitive nervous organisation—and 
he bad Imogen, his loving, devoted adopt 
ed child. 

“Nothing can spoil our holiday, or our 
home-coming,” she added quickly, 
“Frou: first to last all bas been pleasant 
ness. 

“And you don’t regret the old country in 
your heart of hearts?” A 

“J am very very glad to have been here 
and seen England and English people for 
invself; butiny heart of hearts is and al- 
wavs will be American. Ob, it’s good to 
think that in a fortnight more we shall be 
under the Chislehurst elms again!” 

Iiverard and Imogen bad spent 2 year 
wandering happily about Europe together, 
inaking friends, collecting 
tnaterials fora new work and a course of 
lectures, and tinding themselves welcome 
and honored everywhere by Everard's 
brethren of the great crait of book-making, 

The worning paper that lay collapsed on 
the floor contained a long aceountof a grand 
banquet in his honor given by a distin 
yuisbed circle of bis admirers the night ba 
tore, and alsoa paragraph announcing his 


F ' ait 
Siuliteseeliiy, 


departure next day from Liverpool tor 
New York. 
“What time do we leave this?” Everard 


asked presently. 

“Not till tive,’ Imogen replied rather 
dismally, ‘and I’ve packed my last scrap 
and read you every line worth reading in 
all the papers, end there’s nothing lett to 
do but sit and long for some fresh air after 
all last night’s eloquence till the fog rises, 
Ugh! bow it seeins to close one in and 
strangle one.”’ 


*Fogs after all have their limits,’ said 
Everard. “It is possible, I believe, to go 


right through and find light and tree air 
bevond. Should you like totrv. I ain all 
ready.”’ 

“So ain 1, but stop—let me put up your 
things first and start with a clear con- 
science,’ 

‘You are too late for once, oh most serup 
nlous of guardian angels. 1 have packed, 
Did it myselfin a fitof independence and 
consulted the chambertnaid on the re 
sult. She says T nave left nothing out and 
nade a beautiful job of it.” 

“Unele, are vou tired of me?” with 
pained ring of reproach in her voice. 

‘“Tinogen, are you jealous of your author- 
itv over ine, and afraid of my ascertaining 
the limits of inv powers? There is better 
work in the world for you, my dear, than 
playing dog-in-a-string to a blind old man; 
and when it comes, 1 want you to feel that 
though I prize your love and service be- 
vond all else on earth, I can live without 
you, iny darling.” 

Hespoke slowly, as if watching to detest 

her mood, 


some Sign or 
“Now wet ready, ip ten minutes, if you 
ean,’ he ended briskly, starting up and 


rthe door, 

The waiter had drawn torward a side 
table hold breakfast accessories, 
and Everard, ignorant of the change, came 
WV Avalnst It. 

He laughed, ascertained with rapid touch 
thiny was overset or injured, and 
tt the room lig itly. 

Tinogen, knowing his ways, did not ab 
empt to interfere or assist, but stood aside 


tching bitn witha loving wistful look In 
eB AG eves. 


her 

“Do without me one of these days! He 
can't, With all his pretence, and he shal! 
never be asked; never, never! My dar 
ling uncle, the best, noblest, wisesi of men 
It is only too mueh honor tor a stupid little 
thing like ine to be permitted to give bia 
ity lite’s best love—and he has it.” 

She winked away a brignt little tear from 
her long Jashes—laughed a litde, and drew 
outot the big envelope a decided] y masct- 
line looking epistle, in bold black charat- 
ters, with a big serawly signature on the 
last page, ‘“terald Adare.” 

“Tt iooks plain enough and easy enough 
answer,” mused she, “and it’s neither 
ne nor the otber.” 

“He says’—running hastily over the co” 

nts—“he relies on me to tell him whet! 
he may really avail himself of my unele’ 
invitation to Chisteburst. If so, he thinks 

f start! wt onee for the States, by 

ras ourselves, if possible. ¢: 

s oat Liverpool awaiting my reyly, ©’ 
Now what do " what will 

rstund by my answer? He used @ 
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will come between us and there will be the then crossing the hall, but sharp to the 


end ofour friendship. [hate tothink it! 
{[ don’t mind saying Sso—when nobody can 
rear me.”’ 

-Suall Tsay ‘Come’? He'll come fast 

uzh. He'll see our beautiful home and 
sat Armericans are at their best; not the 

i bish that dissraces our nation all over 
Harope. He'll understand then what my 
dear uncle is—a prophet that has bonor in 
his own country; and—if he comes, he'll 
never go away again. Why should he? 
He says he is a cosmopolitan, with no local 
prejudices (unless he has one in favor of 
the place where we happen to be tound); 
he bates his Irish estates and his title, and 
would gladly bear the last of both one and 
the other. Sball I say ‘Come'?—and yet 

Here Everard’s footstep was audible, and 
hastily concealing the letter, Imogen bur- 
ried on ber hat and Newmarket and went 
to meet him. 

“Which way?” be asked, as they issued 
froin the portico on to the greasy pave- 
ment 

“This way looks the clearest. If you 
keep straight on and then turn right round 
and come back we can’t be lost,’’ argued 
Iinogen in her ignorance, and they started. 

Untortunately, they came to a street 
which did not go straight on. 

“Well, we can take this left turning and 
keep Straight along here. It certainly 
grows lighter at the end,” 


| 


They groped on cautiously, guided by the | 


area railings. 

Then came a noisy crossing of sone main 
thoroughtare, 

Imogen looked at Everard doubtfully 
and turned to the left again rather than at- 
teinpt to pilot him over, 

It was growing brighter, fading from dit 
to pale copper color; there must be sun 
somewbere, and in the distance was a 
glimpse of trees, that Imogen decided must 
be “one of the parks,’ but which turned 
out to be an unknown sguare, 

Then a policeman, against whom they 
ran blindly, belped Everad across a street 
and put them in the direct road home— 
which proved to be by such disreputable 
back-streets that Imogen got alarmed and 
nade for the first open space, 

Then the fog lifted, showing a large clear 
street with something like a cab-stand at 
the far end, and along it they sped inerrily. 

“Why we've got home without knowing 
it; there’s Portland Place down that turn- 
ing,’’ cried Imogen; delighted. 

“Tt dosen't seem like our part of the 
world,” said Everard, who had the ears of 
atrapper, ‘but places sound different in 
this atmosphere.” 

‘**We shall come to a name presently.” 

Down swooped the fog again before the 
words left Imogen’s lips, and when they 
yot toa name It was one they had never 
heard of. 

The situation was becoming monotonous, 

It had been amusing enough at first, when 
the brighter atmosphere seemed to lie at 
the end of every street they turned into, 
while Everard nade guesses at places and 
people, likeaschoolboy playing blind-tnan’s 
butt, and laughed at his guide’s hel pless- 
Hess, 

Now he was Silent and Imogen auxious. 
It was growing thicker and thicker, till 
even her way-tmark, the area railings, failed 
her it she lost hold of then, and had to be 
recovered by groping. 


She felt Everard drag on her arin as she | 


led bim, and his face, as well as she could 
inake it out, looked drawn and overspread 
With a hue she had learnt to mistrust. 

“What are we to do?” she asked, 
tolaugh. “DT ean'’tturm back in search of 
that eab-stand. IL forgot how tmany turn- 
ings we have passed, and policemen seem 
to have vanished froin the faee of the 
earth.”’ 

One o'clock boomed 
church steeple. 

“It’s quite a new part of the town,”’ 
wenton; “large houses and no shops. 

“We must have eome far out west without 
knowing it, and IT never thought of bring 
Ing the wraps.” 

She stood perplexed, leaning against the 
rallings of a large loouing aloft 
through the murk, 

“Til tell vou what] ean do! ll ring and 
ask our Way. 

“Why didn’t [think of that sooner?” 

And up the steps she led hitm and gave a 


froin an invisible 


she 


house 


Vigorous pull atthe bell. 

A footinan answered it promptly. 

“Weare lostin the toy,’ said [mogen ; 
“can you Gireect us to the Langham ilo- 
tel ?’’ 

The inan’s face grew doubtful. 

“T don’t Know that I can, miss, It’s a 
good tony way trom here—but I will in 
quire, ’ 

“No; if it’s far off, tell me where I can 


Ket a cab.” 

“Well, if you go straight on, turn to the 
right, and take the third streetto your right 
again, you tnay find one on the stand—or, 
there’s Toke's livery stables close by.”’ 

‘That's better.” 

Suta glance at 
flect. 


“Is there any one in the house who can 


Everard made her re- 


Ko for me, and let us wait bere?’’ 

Thomas stared at the audacious = pro- 
posal. 

“Or can some one show me the way, and 


y 
iis gentieman rest bere 


iS had heard of urmbrellas 


xeG OD 


I'll inquire, niiss. 
And, crafty in his way, he went w 
alory, not to the respectable ld butler 


118 vouUu 


trying | 


right, tarough inorning-room an library, 
to his young mistress’ own Sitting room, 

He was back in two minutes with “Miss 
Langton's toinpliments, and will vou and 
the gentleman please step in.” . 

‘They gladly tollowed him as he retraced 
his way through the softly-carpeted, riehl y- 
furnished rooms to the very heart and cen 
tre of the house's coinfort and juxury. 

A long, low room, lighted by a silver 
lainp at the tar end, near which, on a couch 
lay a girlish figure. 

_ “T cannot rise to receive you,” she spoke 
in asharp, though musical voice; “please 
excuse ine and coiue and sit down,” 
linoven felt, as she approacned, the keen, 
exhaustive gaze of a pairot the brightest, 
darkest eyes she had ever met —@ves dispro- 


portionately large fora tiny, eager white 
face. 

She tound Everard a seat, and then 
said : 

“Weare in great difficulties, and all 


through cny foolhardiness. 
us ?”’ 

“With pleasure, IT hear you wantaguide 
and a messenger; you shall have one di- 
rectly. Was it notodd? IT was just lying 


Will you betp 


speculating on what IT should do if To were 
out alone in the fog, when your = ring 
caime,”’ 

The bright eves had left Tmogen and 


wandered off to Everard, who now 
Within the cirele of the lamiplight. 
*T—excuse ime,’ fuitered, suddenly 


moved 


shea 


| excited, “butinay | not know your namie, 


please?”’ 


“Everard Holt,” 


“T knew it,”? she said triumphantly, pro 
|} ducing a large photograph from an envel 
ope. “My uncle brought me bome this 








it Willis’s Rooms.” 

"Was he not Colonel Pyvers-Lloyvd, who 
returred thanks for the Army?” 

“Now |ow eould vou possibly tell 
We are not at all alike.’”’ 

“T cannot judge of your faces, but your 
voices are the same,.”’ 

Sbe clapped ber hands in a gleeful, child- 
Sh fashion. 

“Delightfal! You recognised the Welsh 
accent. How pleased he will be! Don't 
you know he was there as the represeita- 
tive of Cyinric poetry, and he has more 


lust might. Ife was 


that? 


tiles than you would care to hear as a 
bard,”’ 

“T know his translations well, and have 
read his monograph on Cymme versifiea 
tion.’”’ 


Hle will be 
forgive 


“You must stay and see him. 
home to luncheon, and wili never 


meifl let you go, You will stay. IT will 
order the carriage as soon after as you 
please,”’ 

Everard waited for T[mowen to reply, 


which she did with quite unreasonable hes- 
itation, 

Misy Langton was in earnest. 

Her uncle acquiescent, it would be utter- 
ly and superflously ungracious to decline 
her request, 

Sne could not accept with her wonted 
graceful frankness, taough she tried to be 
cordial. 

She was transferred to the charge of a se- 
date inaid, who assisted ber to retnove her 
wraps and the traces of fog and soot through 
which she had been straggling, and fresh- 
ly prinked and smiling she returned to her 
hostess, 

“| wonder what ails me?" 
herself, as from the room door 
her unele and Miss Langton in 


asked 
beheld 
full tide of 


she 


she 


talk. ‘*Why does the air of this place thrill 
ine into a fever of self-consciousness? = I 
feould taney Miss Langton the dark lady 
that al! fortune-tellers are agreed shall 


Cross my path! Absurd,.”’ 


The dark bright eves, charged) with their 
eurious tagnetie attraction, rested on her 
wsheadvaneed, and she blushed like an 
embarrassed schooluiri, 

The servants entered direetly after, with 
preparations tor Luncheon, Which was jaid 


ypatable within reach of Miss) Laiugton’s 


‘ouch. 

Jinoven sat stlently observant 

Ider tratining poart daad been thorough 
enough to teacu ber the value of her sus 
robbins, 

Ihach detail of the room Seemed to lave 


been spechilly Chosen by someone olavery 
peculiar taste, With money enough 
ilv it. 


Pie 
i 


to ywrat 


Hickering fire of seented wood on 


the wide hearth glitnmwnered over carved 
wood, wrought brass, rare china, Curiousls 
mingled tints Of color, a sereen of exotles 


masking the street's usliness, and the gilt 
and leather of the suuiptuous binaglngs. 
Books were everywhere, and piles of 
papers, stands of @nuravings and ploto 
graphs, ali clustered rouna re eeutral ti 
hie 


Ventured to 
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had hardly 
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house, ab | 


Everard, his inomentary falntness passed 
away, was bright and interested. 

He felt the influence of the surrounding 
atinosphere (not to speak of the lonecheon 
being the perfection of good cheer) touched 
the beautiful things about hin: delicately 
and appreciatively, listening to Miss Lang- 
tons lew words of clear deseription and— 
luncheon over—fell into one of his happiest 
moods of talk, that an admiring biographer 
would bave given all bis spare cash to 
overhear, 

Iiogen was courteously included in the 
conversation, but she svon sank into silent 
theougiit. 

She had never seen her uncle 80 cotm- 
pletely at his best in strange company, 
frank and pleasant as be always was, Miss 
Langton though saying little, seemed to 
draw hitnon by some tyasterious sytpa- 
thy, from general topies to personal exper- 
lencos, UL Tmogen listened wonderingly to 
his stories of lonuy-past struggles, and cher- 
ished aspirations, thoughts, fancies, suc- 
cesses, failures; sacred things, that she had 
not dared to touch, had only gazed om frou 
afar with reverence, brought tor the band- 
ling of this curious stranger. 

“She is playing upon hin—the witeh! I 
hate her. llow can she do it, though?” and 
she resuined her study, tall in admiration, 
halifin repugnance, 

‘She could bewiteh me, too, if she 
it worth while,’’ she adiitted later on, re- 
luetantly, 

The afternoon slid on impereeptibly. 

Everard, worn out by fatyrue and unusu 
al excitement, laid bis head back in his 
farce arin-echair and slemt. 

Miss) Langton smiled a pretty kind 
tthile it Was—and yently lowered her lamp, 
then pointed to alow chair by her couch, 
tnvitingly. 

Iinogen slipped into it, unwilling, but 
drawn by the spell of the dark, speaking 
“yes, 

“Sin 
iment, 


heid hers averted in silence for a mo- 

and then—a soit little hand stole 
round ber neck, aud a kiss from two burn- 
ing lips dropped on her forehead, 

“You are so beautiful, 80 loving and so 
he has told tne all about you, and 
now Lao poing tomake you as wretched 
as Pan mvyself.’’ 

And Imogen felt the dash of hot tears on 
her eheek, 

Dinogen sat 
next words, 

When they came not, she timidly lifted 
her eyes, . 

Miss Langton was lying Jock on 
couen, her hands clasped hard over 
breast, her lips moving silently. 

“Do you love him?” she asked sharply, 
With a glance at Everard’s noble placid 
face, 

“Dearly, dearly. He has been more than 
a father tome all uy life. To am not) his 
nieee. Tam nothing to lim but a friendless 
natietoss, litthe Outeast wail, that he picked 


trembling, waiting for the 


her 


in”? 

“And vou are ready to leave him for so 
poor a thing as Gerald Adare?” 

Miss Langton drew forward a sinall 


stand on which stood a ininiature easel, 

A large photograph was there, a portrait 
of a tall, handsome yvoung tan, leaning 
against «a tree, holding «a yreat Irish ceer- 
hound in a leash, 


“Yes, he isa poor thing—but mine own 
—~inine own,’ she murtiured, and turned 
ayainto Timoven. “You know it?” 

“That is Mr. Adare——DLord Adare, I 
inean.’ 

“Where did you meet lim?’ 


“Ata table d'hote at Prague.”’ 


“T understand,’ very drily. ‘Wien did 


vou see titi last?” 

“Th Paris, last month.’ And Trneoyren 
felt the letter rustle guiltily in her poeket, 
‘And now be is yolng to the States ?’ 

“Tate not the ruler of bis aetions,’” cried 
the poor harrassed beauty, fairly roused, 


“Hoemay vo if he likes, and [ dare say he 


vill. FP hope so. TP don’t eall hia a poor 
thing. if vou deo’’ 

Viiss Lanuton lay silent When she spoke 
tL was e@alin tml sadly 

You tiust let ase tell vou al | “all 
thout tay Cousin Crerald Hl is uy ta 
thers ware, tout tae ivec) with tii taotlher, 
rsix inonths out oleveryv vear. Idle was 
Pioveable, pret_ey iitlie: teiati, Atal we wer 
faithful ablliesson the whole. To drove biin 
Le persist itt oll to ton, and tie did) flair 
iy well. ‘Then caine Oxtord, with less credit. 
I fumed apd raged at the reports that 
reached us, and at last worried my father 
inte taking wie to see hiitn at college, and 


speaking iy wind, asof yore. Ile listened 


to toy exhortations —with a difference, 
‘oeMaudie, be said, when FT had done, 
‘will you take we tor good and all, and 


tinake Something of ue?’ 

“Such a apoy Ube followed. Ss 
lonw years ago, wiv dear, S 
We were to lave 
left Oxtord with a 
them Came wis t 
You know ¢rerald is a large 


ven 
ven long years! 
boen lgeue ied when hits 
tytat 
tilness and death. 
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after me, “Good night,’ hecalled,and some- 
thing else which I could not hear; [ turned 
to listen, slipped somehow, and then I re- 
member a long, long space of tune, when I 
felt myselt falling and beard the ringing 
crash on the marble floor of the lamp I 
carried before the shock came, and all was 
Diank blaek ness. 

“They said it was an injury to the brain; 
then some internal displacement; it was 
spine, nerves—I don’t know what. Lonly 
knew in the short flashes of consciousness 
between long jutervals of speechless tor- 
ture, that they gave tne very little longer 
to live. Never mined the story of that black 
tine. T don't waut to trade on your syin- 
pathies,”’ ‘ 

Iinogen stole one tiny hand into Miss 
Langton’s, but kept silence, 

‘“ierald behaved perfectly. Ab! my dear 
think what it nast have been to beth of us 
when the terrible discovery was wade that 
I was going to live, I forced his treedow 
on bitn and sent him trouime. LT bid) bia 
never to return unless L sent for him, and 
he has obeved tne. 

“Do you know Dr. Julias Cope? He isa 
countryman of yours, Charletan or nope, 
his cures bave been marvellous, and I re- 
solved totry bim. Tn six montis IT could 
use my arius, ina vear he save Tl shall be 
as well and strong as ever | was in my 
life. 

“Dr. Cope has just returned from Paris. 
He met you there—and Gerald, and wold 
ine What be heard. Surely, 1 swid, Provi- 
dence gives ine one chances more, it 1 ean 
sloop to beg tiny lover back trom her. Give 
him towme, Tiwyem; you are young—beau- 
tiftul—bappy io your home.” 

So she pleaded with an iuipetuous rush 
of words that checked all reply trom Tuso- 
gen. 

The two girls had clasped hands and 
were silent for an instant, Maud frou ex- 
haustion, Linogen seeking words, a melan- 


choly little suntle Hitting across her pretty 
lips. 

“Tlow do IT know that he is imy lover? 
Hie has never told ine so, and shall never 


be tempted to dowso. Tthink | could have 
inade bin love me, perbaps; and DT should 
have liked to try —but Maud, I never could 
have loved hin as you deo, 

“Send a letter, dear, and let me go home 
to write tine. Et and read this; 
itisall that basever passed between us," 
and she tossed the ermusonu- sealed envelope 
into Maud's lap. 

Everard stirred, yawned, and 
Sat up. 


re, take 


suddenly 


“Tmoygen! Miss Langton ! What have 
I been doing?" 
“No harin, dear uncle the carriage has 


only just come to the door, and Miss Lang- 
ton and T have been very happy.” 

“Why itis clear,’’ cred bverard, rising 
and drawing «a full breath. 


“And sStarlight,’’ said Tinogen. “You 
said there were Jimits to every log, and 
lightand freedomon the other side of it. 


(io0d-bye, Maudie." 
“God bless you, Imogen."’ 


New Publications. 


MAGAZINES. 

Among the articles inthe North imerican 
Review tor September, three in) particular 
merit the serious consideration of everyone 
who studies the tendencies of our govern 
nent. ‘The leading one is by Bishop J. 
Laneaster Spalding, who insists that the 
only sure Basis of Popular Government is 
morality, net culture of the intelleet, mor 
universal suffrage, nor the developement of 
inaterial resources, The policy of The Eix- 
clusion of the Chinese is advoeated by John 
Hl. Durst, Who presents astriking array of 
forcible and AAD NSE 
Mongolian imiunipration., Four distinguished 
writers on politieal ece natnely, David 
A. Wells, Thotnas (+. Shearman, J. B. Sar 
gent, and Prof. W.G. Sumiuner, set forth, 
froin ever conceivable polntoft View, this 

Parifl Svstern; and it is: 
bra Chae Review mr October 


Veral writers sof no less distinetion w 


Original arguments 


mie my, 


Chil ! Parith System 
Pheother articles tn the eurrent number 
ar The Deinand of ¢ Proc Spirit, 
by Charles Dudley Wariner 
wd Jofallibilitv, by the Rev. Dr. J. 
lance; The Need of Literal b 
by Blizebeth Cady Stanton; aud Our Re- 
trate Vora stry, by Prof, Als Kagider Win- 
chell. ‘The orth Atnerican Review New 


Yo 
(‘rsaell'g amily Vayorcine for Septetin- 


ration 
Hi. Ry- 
yvorce Laws, 


‘ 


ber presenta a loug aud varied table of con- 
tents, Atnony the articles are instalments 
of two serials, several short) stories, The 
Newspapers of the World; The Garden in 
Aiztist; Moylaot’s Heriteze in the West; 
An Inv id's BE cLirigg anal Joritsh iT’ 4 A Nine- 
teenth Century Hloliday Resort: How to 
Choose a Christian Nane; The Queen's 


State Robes: What to Wear: tiusie, poetry, 
anil seis or par 1 inmstroetive paragrapiis 

under t ead Pie Ciatuerer, Near 
‘ mtr j Vriee 81.504 
‘ A | ul M41 Broad 
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knocked, for the solemn butler did not ap- 
pear in the morning. 

Mra. Parkbarn: was at home, and with 
some anxious feeling about her reception, 
Miss Groat went into the dining-rooimn, 
where Mrs. Parkhamn was writing notes, 

“I've coun ae mat M +s (erect, nervously; 
“you said you wanted to buy a Persian cat 
-nineisavery fine one—if you would 
like o—"” 

She could not say a word inore to save her 
life, but Mrs. Parkhain was notan obsery- 
ingg Woman. 

“Dear me, I shall bedelighted,’’ she said, 
sweetly. “I suppose he isgood-tempered ?"’ 
she added suddenly, for it crossed her 
inind that Miss Groat might want to get rid 
oftom because he was vicious, 


“Perfectly good-tempered,’’ said Mins 
Groat, somewhat unsteadily. And then 
Mrs. Parkham took outa bank-note and 


five shillings, and handed them, smilingly, 
to Miss Groat. 

The poor little lady felt like a traitor to 
Tin, she took out her well-worn purse, put 
the money in, and without trosting herself 
to say a word inore, she left the room with 
a bow to her hostess, leaving Tin in a 
state of profound astonishinent on the Tur- 
key carpet. 


“No manners,”” murmured Mra, DPark- 
hain, complacently, ‘and itis no wonder; 
sheimay beof an old family, but T know 


that she talke quite familiariy with that old 


servoiitof hers,” 
Mrs. Parkbam rang the bell and ordered 
up se ne cream for Thin, which he took in 


a pentionanly, self-possessed manner, as if 
he were quite used to it. 

He did not seem to be disturbed—no 
doubt bis tnistress would come back for 
him presently, he thought; tneanwhile he 


might as well be comfortable, so be sat be- | 


fore the fire, blinking laizily, and his) new 
mistress thought he was quite happy and 
contented. 

She did not understand animals, and she 
did not notice an uneasy twinkle In ‘Tim's 
eve every tine the door was opened, which 
would bave told a good deal to an observ. 
ant person. 

Presentiv Mra, Parkhatin rang 
and the solemmn butler caine in. 

“Bless ine!’ he cried with a start, ‘Miss 
Groat’s cat." 

Mra. Parkham drew herself up—never 
before had the pattern butler been known 
to make an Independent ooservation in lis 
inistress’ presence, 

“You will have the goodness, Sumuners, 


for coals, 


to remember that IT have purchased that 
eat, and it is nine, not Miss ¢rroat'’s” she 
said with great dignity. 

Summers reddened, and picked up a 


i 


| to your goodness, 


i 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


have inade her 
with a muttered “Well-a-day ! to think that 
I've lived to see it!” thatshe turned and 
went back to her kitchen. 

In the afternoofi Miss Groat went lo see 
the young widow, and found her in a stute 
of ecstatic gratitude over the sewing-:a- 
chiae, on which Mrs. Green was giving her 
A lesson. . 

“Life seems as if it looked a bit hopeful 
now, ina’ain,"’ said the poor thing—‘“thanks 
I feel guite heartened 
up, and the Lord will repay you, ma’ain, 
wome day—if prayers are of any good—here 
or bereafter."’ 

“Yes,”' said Miss Groat to herself, as she 
walked home. 

“It was worth the sacrifice ; no sacrifice 
would be too great that can help a fellow- 
creature on in this bard world—on to a lit 
tle ease and coinfort, which will belp her to 
trust more implicity in her Heavenly 
Father, who sends it through tay hands.” 
She was peacetully resigned, but ber even- 
ing was a lonely one, as all her evenings 
inust be hencetorth. 

The next day was Sunday, and as Miss 
(iroat walked to church, it seemed to her 
as ifthe whole world greeted her. 

“People bad always been kind to her,” 
she thought, humbly, 
seemed kinder than usual,” 

W hen the rector stopped to shake bands 
in the churech-yard, bis eyes ylistened sus 
piciously as he said, “God bless you,’ and 
the humble old lady wondered. 

She did not know that, between the shop- 
man, Mrs, Wilson, the young widow, and 
the solenmn butler( who happened, although 
Miss (iroat did not know it, to be the 
Widow's @ousin). ber secret was no secret 
atall; and that Sunday morning there was 
notatman, woman, or child, in the whole 


| town (except Mrs, Parkham), who did not 





ieee of coal he bad dropped in bis surprise, | 


finn who knew bim, sniffed at his) fingers, 
and gave a little *eroo,"’ which sounded 
like a question, 

Miss (iroat went on her way to the young 


| 


| other side 


widow's with her litthe hoard of tnoney, to | 


which she had added the five guineas she 
had just received. 

There was no coldness in 
which she received bere, 

The poor widow's thanks and blessings 
vame like balin to Miss Giroat's sore heart. 
Sbe went with the young worlan to the 
clean bright little room sue had hired 
for her, and saw the poor, tired creature 
safe in Mrs, Gireen’s motherly care, 

Then she went off to the best shop the 
little town could boast of-—tound alter some 
trouble—a sewing tmachine, which was 
just what she wanted, paid for it, and order- 
ed itto be sent at once to the widow's 
room, 

But a good deed cannot be hidden. 

As Miss (iroat left the shop, Mrs. Wilson 
went in, greeting the little old lady with a 
kindly simile. 

The master of che shop came forward to 
serve Mrs. Wilson; he bad, tn) comion 
with all the inhabitants of the town, agreat 
love and respect for Miss Groat; and as he 
was showing Mrs, Wilson some calico, 
volunteered the information that—''Miss 
Groat looked but poorly this morning.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilson, quickly, “1 
thought she looked pale.”’ 

“She ought to look well, if doing good 
brings happiness,’ remarked tlie tian, 

“She was buying a@ sewiny-machine this 
morning, not for herself vou may be sure, 
but for widow Jones, the one, uia’am, who 
lost ber husband of fever a few tionths ago; 
and surely Miss Groat is easy to please 


the 


when it's herself she’s buying for, but this 
was to be particular, and she wasa_lony 
tine choosing, but IT didn't think, tma’ai, 


she looked well. 
*] made inyself so bold as to ask ber how 


welcome | 


know that Miss Giroat had sold Ler pet cat, 
the giftofa dear old triend, to buy a sew- 
ing-imachine for widow Jones. 

“Inasmuch as ye have dove it unto 
of the least of these My brethern, ye have 
done it unto Me.”’ 

Miss (iroat started as the rector gave out 
bis text. 

She sat in the 


one 


saine pew where she had 


satus achild, when she had loved to watch 


the colors from the paiated window falling 
on the chancel pavement; she loved to seo 
them still ; they were very bright to-day, 
asthe old lady looked up, half-dazzled, to 
the pulpit, and listened to the words which 
seemed indeed like heart’s-ease to her. 

Noone in church that day ever forgot 
that sertnon, or the rapt look on Miss 
(Giroat’s face, 

Even Mrs. Parkhatmw, in her luxuriously 
cushioned pew, was roused, and looking 
over at the beautiful, peaceful face on the 
of the chancel, thought. “She 
looks as if she had not a care in the world.” 
And she was right; Miss Groat had no 
care at that moment in this world, 

She was thinking of the world 
to come, where there would be no loneli- 
ness nor sorrow, and where she should 
ineet again all those she loved, in the light 


which is 


' of her Master’s sinile. 


he} 


“Verily [say unto you, There is no man 
that hath left house, or parents, or brethern, 
or wife, or children, for the Kingdom ot 
(70d’s sake, who shall not receive tmanifold 
more in this present tie, and in the world 
to come life everlasting.” 

The rector ended his sermon with 
words, and the congregation stood up. 

In the prayer that followed, some one 
aear the door fancied he heard a footstep 
in the porch, but forgot it afterwards, 

The service was over and the people were 
coming out, when aery was heard, which 
hone present ever forge ot. 

“My boy !my bow! O, God be praised, 
Hle has given me, not four-fold but a bun- 
dred-foid,”’ and the little old lady tell inte 
the arts of a bronzed and bearded stranyver 
Who was walling in the pored. 

Yes, he had come back. 


these 


While she was thinking of others and 
had given up her one joy to cheer a dese- 
late, heart God bad sent hera joy un- 

|} dreamed ofaud unhoped tor. 

“Ttis not often,” sand the rector, when 
the Major had taken bis sister bowe, and 
the congregation still lingered oin the 


her Persian cat was, she sets much store by, | 


and she only said, ‘Quite well, thank you,’ 
and iostly she likes to talk of it.’ 

“ALT said Mrs. Wilson, reflectively ; 
and then Mrs. Parkhamn’s question about 
Persian cats flashed across her memory, and 
she started, 

She said nothing more, but she made up 
ber mind to eall on Mrs. Parkhaus at) her 
earliest opportunity. 


solitary dinner. 

No “croo” of delight 
she entered the house ; 
ing welcome, 

But Susan, 
in the hall. 

“I've looked everywhere for Tin, 
and be can't be found. | don't Know what's 
coine of Litm,’’ she said. 


greeted her when 
there Was lho purr. 


with a 


TT ISS, 


And Miss Groatnerved herself to auswer, 
“No Susan, I don’t suppose you can find 
niim vith a leebie tt AL, hy did 
not take the astule Susa 
| t Mrs. Part ‘ s | 

Susan Was att Ke au ~ \ 4 
any one did, how Miss Gruat ed that cat 


her tress we nd felt 


but she knew 
that none but a 


eee 


churelivard discussing the wondertul event, 
“that charity and self-denial are rewarded 
so prouptly in this world, but the promise 
cannot, cannot tail, that in some way, soon- 
eror later it will have its reward, both in 
this world and that which is to come.” 

“What has Miss (rroatdone ? asked Mrs, 
Parkham, in ber languid vorce, 

The reetor turned and stared at her, it 
had not entered bis miiad thacanyone could 
be so obtuse, 

His little wife putin quickly, before he 
could auswer, 

“She sold you lrer pet cat, Mrs, Parkham, 
the cat Which she loved so dearly, the only 
solace of her Joneliness, that she might give 
the price of it loa poor w hiow, Wiese lite 
was sadder even than hers. That is) what 


| she has done; itimay seen a little thing to 
Meanwhile, Miss Groat went home to ber | 


puzzled face met her | 


very goud feason could | 


you, who have husband and ehtldren to 
love you; but to those who know what 
loneliness is, it Seems to be true heroism, 


Dam sure I could not have Cone itin her 

place,”’ 

done it in her place.’ 
The little woman's lips were quivering, 

and tears were dropping down her face, 


*“T thought she was tired of the eat,” ex 
claimed Mrs. Parkham. ‘You surprise 
ine,’ —and she was surprised. 

It is ne otf the attributes is fishness t 

adiit rp ew “ 
q wy ' y 7 

4! | i} | : 

fold briefly, it was this 

Hie had been decoyed by a band of natives 


| tive, and he was taken 


POST. 


! 
with Tim, so it was t)alonely place, on the promise of some 


rare plau.s. 

There he had been overpowered and 
robbed of all bis valuables, and carried 
away to their king’s kraal, where he was 
kept in slavery for years. , 

At lengtl. the king's f..vorite wife fell ill, 
and noone conlt eure her. 

It eloneed that Major Groat had some 
homeopathic globules which the natives 
hod left tohiin, as they thought them value- 
less, and be asked to be allowed to doctor 
the poor woman. , 

The natives hid grown fond of their cap- 
to the king, who 
promised him some gold-dust and his free- 
dom if he saved th» queen's life, — 

He did save it, and then he claimed bis 
rewaril, 





The king at first refused to keep his pro- | 


mise, urging thatsueh a clever doctor would 
be invaluable to lilin. 
But at leugth, by promises of reward, and 


iby many persuasions, Major Groat at last 
| prevailed, and was set free, with an escort 


of natives to guide him to the nearest Eng- 
lish settlement, 

The rest was soon told, 

He had lett Africa as soon as possible, had 


i arrived in England the day betore, and re- 


“but to-day they | 


then come 


ported himself in London, and 
dear sister 


straight down to her, his own 
Dorothy. 

Hie had just finished his story, and Doro- 
thy was crying and laughing by turns over 
his adventures and trials, when a= soit 
“eroo” made the old lady start, and Tim, 
in « great state of selt-gratulation, jutped 
In at the open window. 

He had watehed his opportunity and got 


away trois his new bome to seek his dear | 
old) rustress, | 
“And ne shall never go back,’? said Ma- 


jor Charlie, when Susan had told hii the 
Whole story, 

“T would pay bis price a thousand tines 
over Sooner’’ 

“Besides, Dam not a poor man now, and 
ny Dorothy shall have everything she can 
wish for.’’ 

And so she had, and no happier woman 
could be found in the world, 

‘Tin utter.sy refused to leave the house 
ayein, and proved, beyond adoubt, that eats 
HC sodelines as iond and futhful as dogs, 
Prosperity did not spoil Miss Groat. 

She was as kind, unselfish, and humble, 


#8 in the days of her poverty and adversity; 


, ton of 


and all through her long, happy useful 
jite, She remaimed the saime Simpie-hearted, 
loving Would us ever, 


——_> - -_ 


A Fog Romance. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON. 





T was mid-morning in fair London 
town. 


It might have been night-fall in’ the 











ness and in at asquare envelope which she 
held daintily and respectfully. 

It was fastened by a big red seal bearing 
acoat of arins anda coronet, at which she 
glanced with an adiniration unworthy ber 
race. 

“This is a gloomy ending w our holiday, 
dear,”’ said Everard, looking towards her 
anxiously. 

lle looked towards ber, not at her, there- 
by betraying what many of bis casual ac- 
quaintances never perceived, that be was 
blind—totally, hopelessly blind—from 
some accident late in bis life at the very 
zenith of his popularity and usefulness, 

He had accepted the calamity character- 
isticaliv, tried patiently and fairly every 
possible means of recovery. 

Then, these —s with the same zest 
with which he bad been wont to turn to 
some tresh branch of study, he had applied 
himself to the mmastery of every art and de- 
vice by which the lost sense might be 
supplied, 

He had a tharvelous nemory and a curi- 
ously sensitive nervous organisation—and 
he bad Imogen, his loving, devoted adopt- 
ed child. 

“Nothing can spoil our holiday, or our 
home-coming,” she added quickly. 
“Frou: first to last all bas been pleasant- 
Hess. 

“And you don’t regret the old country in 
your heart of hearts?” 

“lam very very glad to have been here 
and seen England and English people for 
inyself; but iny heart of hearts is and al- 
ways will be American., Oh, it’s good to 
think that in a fortnight more we shall be 
under the Chislehurst elms again !”’ 

Everard and Imogen had spent e@ year 
wandering happily about Europe togetber, 
sight-seeing, making friends, collecting 
tnaterials for a new work and a course of 
lectures, and tinding themselves welcome 
and honored everywhere by  Everard’s 
brethren of the great crait of book-making. 

The morning paper that lay collapsed on 


the floor contained a long account of a grand 


banquet in his honor given by a distin- 


| guished circle of his admirers the night be 


City of the Clouds for all outward evidence | 


tothe contrary. 
Masses of dingy vaper rolled up against 


the window-panes, stirred now and then by | 


asoory little breeze, from: nowhere in par- 
ticular, that dispersed them not, ouly made 


, a little black eddy and departed, 


Indoors it felt at once hot, clammny, chok- 
ing and smutty. 

The room was airy and spacious, 

It was one of the best private 
rooms lLanghaus bad to offer. 

Iineven Ray had just declared “Lt felt 
like a chitmey on tire being put out with 
wet blankets.” 

She was leaning against the window- 
frame as she spoke, gazing into the grimy 
sea OF vapor, balf-interested|y, halt-abstract- 
edly. 


sitting- 


She was very beautiful even by that hid- 
eous light; with the singular beauty only 
found on the farther shores of the Atlantie; 
delieate, fragile and tnarvellously brilliant. 


(The beauty of Snowpeaks at sunrise; of 


an opal, with its heart of tire under its veil 
ot snow," to quote the unsuccessful begin- 
hing ofa Pp elLieal adorer, Who wave up alter 
tlew more attempts to reduce the 
toa pen and ink sumniary.) 

Sune looked like a poem, a melody, an ar- 
tist’s dream, 

She owas a matter-of-faet, 
young damsel, practical and self-reliant ass 
became a citizen of “Airth’s yreatest na- 
tion.’’ 

Her companion was leisurely 
his breakfast. 

He might have been a dignitary of the 
Church by his dress, 

His stalwart build, anda general suggest- 
open air iife that pervaded hii, 
seemed to indicate a sailor or a colonist, but 
the noble, Intellectual head, with its silken 
inane of snowy hair, the massive features 


finishing 


IneftTable | 


business-like | 


with their curious expression of indolent | 
shrewdness could) belong to none but the 
original of the face that smirked in the 


Graphie and scowled in the J//ustrated on 
the side-table, and had been forthe 
week decortaing the photographers’ win- 
dows in very mixed company ; face of 
the temporary lion of London literary so- 


Lhe 


ciety, the great Trans-Atiantic poet, philos- 


opher and eritie, Mverard 
world aforessud 


Holt, whom the 


literary had for the prist 
week been delizhting to honor, 

“You have your wish at last, Imogen.’ 
he s - sony is % { , : _ 

i satel this is *qu a Lond P cu 
lar,’ aeeording: lo Guppy, 

“Yes 1 t ight we sh ! s SOt 
' “ | 

7 

< 

> ’ ~ 
~ ~ I \ 

Speaking, she glanced out in | 


past | 


fore, and also a paragraph announcing his 


departure next day from Liverpool tor 
New York. 
“What time do we leave this?’’ Everard 


asked presently. 

“Not till five,” Imogen replied rather 
dismally, “and I’ve packed my last scrap 
and read you every line worth reading in 
all the papers, and there’s nothing leit to 
do but sit and long for some fresh air after 
all last night’s eloquence till the fog rises, 
Ugh! how it seems to close one in and 
strangle one.”’ 

“Fogs after all have their limits,’’ said 
Everard, ‘It is possible, I believe, to go 
right through and find light and tree air 
beyond. Should you like totry. I aim all 
ready.”’ 

“So am 1, but stop—let me put up your 
things first and start with a clear con- 
science,’ 

*You are too late for once, oh most serup- 
nlous of guardian angels. 1 have packed. 
Did it myselt ina fit of independence and 
consulted the chamberimaid on the re- 
sult. She says I have left nothing out and 
nade a beautiful job of it.” 

“Unele, are you tired of me?” with a 
pained ring of reproach in her voice. 

“Tinogen, are you jealous of your author- 
ity over me, and afraid of my ascertaining 
the limits of ny powers? There is better 
work in the world for you, my dear, than 
playing dog-in-a-string to a blind old man; 
and when it comes, 1 want you to feel that 
though I prize your love and service be- 
yond all else on earth, I can live without 
you, my darling.” 

Ile spoke slowly, as if watching to detect 
some Sign or ber mood, 

“Now get ready, ip ten minutes, if you 
can,’ he ended briskly, starting up and 
waking for the door, 

The waiter had drawn torward a side- 
table to hold some breakfast accessories, 
and Everard, ignorant of the change, came 
heavily against it. 

Ile laughed, ascertained with rapid touch 
that nothing was overset or injured, and 
lett the room lightly. 

Tinogen, Knowing his ways, did ‘not at- 
tempt to interfere or assist, but stood aside 
watehing hita with a loving wistful look in 
her shining eyes, 

“Do without me one of these days! He 
can’t, with all bis pretence, and he shal) 
hever be asked; never, never! My dar 
ling unele, the best, noblest, wisest of men. 
It is only too much honor for a stupid little 
thing like ine to be permitted to give him 
inv life's best love—and he has it.’’ 

She winked away a brignt little tear from 
her long lashes—laughed a little, and drew 
outot the big envelope a decidediy mascu- 
line looking epistle, in bold) black eharac- 
ters, with a big serawly signature on the 
last page, ‘“terald Adare.” 

“It iooks plain enough and easy enough 
to answer,’ inused she, “and it’s neither 
one nor the other.” 

“Ile says’’—running hastily over the con- 
tents—“he relies on me to tell him whether 
he tay really avail himself of my uncle's 
Invitation to Chistehurst. If so, he thinks 
of Starting at onee for the States, by the 


” 


Satie steamer as ourselves, if possible. He 
iN at Liverpool awaiting my reyly, &:. 
Now what does it mean, or what wil! he 


Understand by iv answer? He used to 
t :% ig to see America, and perhaps 
setting down there, though unele only 

ut notion: and now it seems as 
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sat th oct 


t rest and quiet lo 
yne; if 

present, why, it 
feel it. 
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will come between us and there will be the 
end of our friendship, I hate tothink it! 
[ dun’t mind saying so—when nobody can 
hear me.”’ 

“Suall I say ‘Come’? He'll come fast 
-yough. Hell see our beautiful home and 
what Americans are at their best; not the 
ru bish that diszraces our nation all over 
Europe. He'll understand then what my 
dear uncle is—a prophet that has bonor in 
his own country; and—if be comes, he'll 
never go away again. Why should he? 
He says he is a cosmopolitan, with no local 
prejudices (unless he has one in favor of 
the place where we happen to be tound); 
he hates his Irish estates and his title, and 
would gladly bear the last of both one and 
the other. Sball I say ‘Come’?—and yet 


Here Everard’s footstep was audible, and 
hastily concealing the letter, Imogeu bur- 
ried on her hat and Newmarket and went 
to meet him. 

“Which way?” be asked, as they issued 
froin the portico on to the greasy pave- 
inent. 

“This way looks the clearest. If vou 
keep straight on and then turn right round 
and core back we can’t be lost,’’ argued 
Iinogen in her ignorance, and they started. 

Untortunately, they caine to a street | 
which did not go straight on. 

“Well, we can take this left turning and 
keep straight along here. It certainly 
grows lighvser at the end.” 

They groped on cautiously, guided by the 
area railings. 

Then caine a noisy crossing of some main 
thoroughfare. 

Imogen looked at Everard doubtfully 
and turned to the left again rather than at- 
teinpt to pilot him over. 

It was growing brighter, fading from dim 
to pale copper color; there imust be sun 
somewbere, and in the distance was a 
zlimpse of trees, that Imogen decided must | 

26 “one of the parks,’’ but which turned 
out to be an unknown square, 

Then a poliveman, against whom they 
ran blindly, helped Everad across a street 
and put them in the direct road home— 
which proved to be by such disreputable 
back-streets that Imogen got alarmed and 
made for the first open space, 

Then the fog lifted, showing a large clear 
street with soimething like a cab-stand at 
the far end, and along it they sped inerrily. 

“Why we've got home without knowing 
it; there’s Portland Place down that turn- 
ing,’ cried Imogen; delighted. 

“It dosen’t seem like our part of the 
worild,”’ suid Everard, who had the ears of 
au trapper, “but places sound different in 
this atinosphere.”’ 

**We shall come to a naine presently.” 

Down swooped the fog again before the 
words left Imogen’s lips, and when they 
got toa name it was one they had never 
heard of. 

The situation was becoming monotonous. 

It had been amusing enough at first, when 
the brighter atmosphere seemed to lie at 
the end of every street they turned into, 
while Everard nade guesses at places and 
people, likeaschoolboy playing blind-tnan’s 
buff, and laughed at his guide’s hel pless- 
ness, 

Now he was silent and Imogen anxious. 
It was growing thicker and thicker, till 
even her way-mark, the area railings, failed 
her it she lost bold of them, and had to be 
recovered by groping. 

She felt Everard drag on her arin as she 
led him, and his face, as well as she could 
wake it out, looked drawn and overspread 
with a hue she had learnt to mistrust. 





“What are we to do?” she asked, trying 
to laugh. “IT can’tturn back in search of 
that eab-stand. IL forgot how itany turn- 


ings we have passed, and policemen seem 
to have vanished froin the face of the 
earth.” 

One o'clock boomed 
church steeple. 

“It’s quite a new part of the town,’’ she 
wenton; “large houses and no shops. 

“We must have come far out west without | 
knowing it, and I never thought of bring- 
ing the wraps.” 

She stood perplexed, leaning against the 
railings of a large house looming aloft | 
through the murk. 

“Til tell vou what] ean do! Vl ring and 
ask our way. 

“Why didn’t I think of that sooner ?”’ 

And up the steps she led him and gave a 
Vigorous pull at the bell. 

A footinan answered it promptly. 

“Weare lostin the toy,’’ said [inogen . 
“can you Cirect us to the Langham ilo- 
tel ?’’ 

The inan’s face grew doubtful. 

“T don’t know that I can, miss, It’s a 
good long way from here—but I will in. 
quire.” 

“No; if it’s far off, tell 
get a cab.”’ 

“Well, if you go straight on, turn to the 
right, and take the third streetto your right 
again, you may find one on the stand—or, | 
there’s Toke’s livery stables close by.”’ 

“That's better.’’ 

Buta glance at Everard made her re- | 
flect. 

‘Is there any one in the house who can 
go for me, and let us wait bere?’’ 

Thomas stared at the audacious 
posal. 

“Or can some one show me the w Ay, an 1 
let this gentleman rest bere?”’ 

Thomas had heard of umbrella-snat 


fromm an invisible 





me where I can 





pro- 


er t thieves, and | 


} nable, and Imogen’s fa 
worked on his tender heart. 

“T’ll inquire, niiss.”’ 

And, crafty in his way, he went with bis 
story, not to the respectable old butler just , 


eSS10 


| ued 


then crossing the hall, but sharp to the 
right, through imorning-room and library, 
to bis young mistress’ own sitting-reom. 

He was back in two minutes with “Miss 
Langton’s Soinplimeuts, and will you and 
the gentleman please step in.” 

‘They gladly tollowed him as he retraced 
his way through the softly-carpeted, riehl y- 
furnished rooins to the very heart and cen. 
tre of the house’s coinfort and luxury. 

A long, low room, lighted by a silver 
lainp at the tar end, near which, on a couch 
lay a girlish figure. 

“TI cannot rise to receive you,” she spoke 
in asharp, though musical voice; “please 
excuse ine and come and sit down,” 

Imogen felt, as she approacued, the keen, 
exhaustive gaze of a pair of the brightest, 
darkest eyes she had ever tnet—eves dispro- 
portionately large fora tiny, eager white 
face. 


She tound Everard a seat, and then 
said : 
“Weare in great difficulties, and all 


through :ny foolhardinuess, 
us ?”’ 

“With pleasure. I hear you wantaguide 
and a messenger; you shall have one di- 
rectly. Wasit notodd? I was just lying 
speculating on what I should do if I were 
out alone in the fog, when your ring 
“aime,” 

The bright eves had left Imogen and 
wandered oft to Everard, who now moved 
within the circle of the lamplight. 

‘““T—excuse ine,”’ she faitered, suddenly 
excited, ‘but may I not know your name, 
please?”’ 

“Everard Holt,” 

“I knew it,” she said triuimphantly, pro- 
ducing a large photograph from an envel- 
ope. “My uncle brougbt me home this 
last night. Ife was at Willis’s Roos.” 

“Was he not Colonel Pvers-Lloyd, who 
returned thanks for the Army?” 

“Now |}ow could you possibly tell that? 
We are not at all alike.”’ 

“T cannot judge of your faces, but your 
voices are the same,”’ 

Sbe clapped her hands in a gleeful, child- 
ish fashion. 

“Delightful! You recognised the Welsh 
accent. How pleased he will be! Don't 
you know he was there as the representa- 
tive of Cyinric poetry, and he has more 
tiles than you would care to hear as a 
bard,”’ 

“T know his translations well, and have 
read his monograph on Cytre versifica- 
tion.” 

“You must stay and see him. He will be 
home to luncheon, and wili never forgive 
meifl let you go, You will stay. I will 
order the carriage as soon after as you 
please,”’ 

Everard waited for Imogen to reply, 
which she did with quite unreasonable hes- 
itation. 

Misy Langton was in earnest. 

Her uncle acquieseent, it would be utter- 
ly and superflously ungracious to decline 
her request. 

She could not accept with her wonted 
graceful frankness, taough she tried to be 
cordial. 

Sie was transferred to the charge of a se- 
date inaid, who assisted her to retmove her 
wraps and the traces of fog and soot through 
which she had been struggling, and fresh- 
ly prinked and smiling she returned to her 
hostess. 

“IT wonder what ails me?" she asked 
herself, as fromthe room door she beheld 
her uncle and Miss Langton in full tide of 
talk. **‘Why does the air of this place thrill 
ine into a fever of self-consciousness? I 


Will you help 





could fancy Miss Langton the dark lady 
that al! fortune-tellers are agreed shall 
eross iny path! Absurd,” 

The dark bright eyes, charged with their 
curious inagnetic attraction, rested on her | 
as she advanced, and she blushed like an 
eimbarrassed schoolgirl. 


The servants entered directly after, with 
preparations tor luncheon, which was Jaid 
onatable within reach of Miss Langton's 
wouch. 

Timogen sat sileutly observant. 

Her training in art had thorough 
enough to teach ber the value of her sur 
roundings, | 

Kach dotail of the rooin Seemed to have 
been specially chosen by someone of a very 
peculiar taste, Wilh money enough to yrat- 
ilv it. 

Tne flickering fire of scented wood on 
the wide hearth glimimered over carved 
wood, wrought brass, rare china, curiously 
iningled tints of color, a sereen of exotics 
masking the street's uzliness, and the gilt | 
and leather of the suimptuous binagings, | 

Books were everywhere, and piles of | 
papers, stands of engravings and photo. | 
graphs, all clustered rouna the central fig- | 
ure of the girlish mistress of the house, at | 
whow Imogen had hardly ventured = to | 
glance at first. | 


been 





She was young; wuch younger at the 
second glance; at the third glance, hand- 
some. 

The original type of the face, fine and 
noble, worn and shrunken by long contin- 
pain or eare that had drawn fretted 
lines between the eyebrows, and curved | 
the lips distressiully. 

A cloud of dusky Shair was swept back 
and upwards and secured by two 
pP 1s. 

lier dre 


yolden 


SS WAS it rose prow ti agark cr 


line in a collector's catalogue. 
Colonel Pyers-Lioyd did uot appear, aud 
nobody uilssed him. 
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Everard, bis inomentary falntness passed 
away, was bright and interested. 

He felt the influence of the surrounding 
atinosphere (not to speak of the lancheon 
being the perfection of good cheer ) touched 
the beautiful things about bim delicately 
and appreclatively, listening to Miss Lang- 
ton’s flew words of clear description and— 
luncheon over—fell into one of his happiest 
moods of talk, that an admiring biographer 
would bave given all his spare cash to 
overhear, 

Imogen was courteously included in the 
conversation, but she svon sank into sileut 
thougiit. 

She had never seen her uncle 80 coim- 
pletely at his best in strange company, 
frank and pleasant as he always was, Miss 
Langton though saying little, seemed to 
draw himnon by some inysterious syipa- 
thy, from general topics to personal exper- 
iences, till Imogen listened wonderingly to 
his stories of long-past struggles, and cher- 
ished aspirations, thoughts, fancies, suc- 
cesses, failures; sacred things, that she had 
not dared to touch, bad only gazed on from 
afar with reverence, brought tor the band- 
ling of this curious stranger. 

“She is playing upon him—the witeh! I 
hate her. How can she do it, though?” and 
she resumed her study, ball in adiniration, 
halfin repugnance, 

‘She could bewitch me, too, if she 
it worth while,’’ she admitted later on, re- 
luetantly. 

The afternoon slid on imperceptibly. 

Everard, worn out by fatigue and unusu- 
al excitement, laid bis head back in his 
larze arim-cbair and slept, 

Miss Langton smiled —a pretty kind 
Stnile it was—and gently lowered her lamp, 
then pointed to alow chair by her couch, 
invitingly. 

Imogen slipped into it, unwilling, but 
drawn by the spell of the dark, speaking 
Oy eR, 

She heid hers averted in silence for a mo- 
inent, and then—a soft little hand stole 
round her neck, and a kiss from two burn- 
ing lips dropped on ber forehead. 

“You are so beautiful, so loving and so 
true; he bas told mneall about you, and 
now Tam going tomake you as wretched 
as T at myself.’’ 

And Imogen felt the dash of hot tears on 
her eheek, 

Iimogen sat trembling, waiting for the 
next words, 

When they came not, she timidly lifted 
her eyes, 

Miss Langton was lying Jack on her 
couch, her hands clasped. bard over her 
breast, her lips moving silently. 

“Do you love hin?" she asked sharply, 
with a glance at Everard’s noble placid 
face, 

“Dearly, dearly. He bas been more than 
a father tome all my life. To am not. his 
niece, Tam nothing to him but a friendless 
natne!loss, litthe outeast wail, that he picked 
up”? 

“And you are ready to leave him for so 
poor a thing as Gerald Adare?” 

Miss Langton drew forward a= sinall 
stand on which stood a ininiature easel, 

A large photograph was there, a portrait 
of a tall, handsome young man, leaning 
against a tree, bolding a great Irish deer- 
hound in a leash, 

“Yes, he isa poor thing—but mine own 
—inine own,’ she murmured, and turned 
again to Tinogen. “You kuow it?” 

“That is Mr. Adare—Lord Adare, I 
inean.”’ 

“Where did you meet him?’ 

“Ata table d’hote at Prague.” 

“T understand,’’ very drily. ‘When did 
you see him Laat?” 

“In Pans, last month.” And [moyen 
felt the letter rustle guiltily in her pocket, 
“And now he is going to the States ?”’ 
“Tam not the ruler of his aetions,’’ eried 
the poor harrassed beauty, fairly roused, 
“He may go if he likes, and [ dare say he 
will. I hope so. FT don't call hina poor 

thing, if vou do,”’ 

Miss Langton lay silent; when she spoke 
it was calmly and sadly, 

“You must let me tell vou all I 
thout my cousin Gerald. He was ty ta 
ther’s ward, but he lived with his) mother, 
for six months out olevery vear. Ile was 
aloveable, pretty little nan, and we were 
faithful allies on the whole. I drove hii 
to persist in yoing to Eton, and he did fair- 
ly well. Thea caine Oxtord, with less credit. 
I fumed and raged at the reports that 
reached us, and at last worried my father 
into taking me tosee hin at college, and 
speaking wy inind,asof yore. He listened 
to ny exbortations—with a difference. 

‘*Maudie,’ he said, when I lad 
‘will you take me tor good and all, and 
inake something of tne?’ 

“Such a happy time followed. Seven 
long years ago, my dear, Seven long years! 
We were to have been married when he 
left Oxford witha respectable deyree ~hut 
then came my father’s illness and death. 
You kuow Gerald is a large Jandowner in 
the west of Ireland. Lord Adare’s wiil had 


Can 


lett everything in lis wife’s power until 
Gerald should come of age. My only com 
|} fort wasin Gerald's promises: ‘Wei will 
work toyether, there, Maudie. Ouly wait 


till I bave the power and you vw teach me 
iow to use It.’ 
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done, 


| of two serials, several 


———— 


after me, “Good night,’ hecalled,and some- 
thing else which I could not hear; I tarned 





| to listen, slipped somehow, and then I ra- 


member a long, long space of tune, when I 
felt myself falling and beard the ringin 
crash on the marble floor of the lamp f 
carried before the shock came, and all was 
blank black ness, 

“They said it was an injury to the brain; 
then some internal displacement; it was 
spine, nerves—I don’t know what. lonly 
knew in the short flashes of consciousness 
between long tutervals of speechless tor- 
ture, that they gave we very little longer 
to live. Never mind the story of that black 
tine. T don’t waut to trade on your syin- 
pathies,”’ 

Imogen stole one tiny hand into Miss 
Langton's, but kept silence, 

“Gerald behaved perfectly. Ab! my dear 
think what it mast Love been to both of us 
when the terrible discovery was inade that 
I was going to live, I forced his treedom 
on bin and sent him troinme. 1 bid him 
never to return unless I sent for him, and 
he has obeved ine. 

“Do you know Dr. Julias Cope? He isa 
countryman of yours, Charletan or none, 
his cures bave been marvellous, and I re- 
solved totry bim. In six months I could 
use ny arins, in ayear he says 1 shall be 
as well and strong as ever was in my 
life. 

“Dr. Cope bas just returned from Paris. 
He inet you there—and Gerald, and vid 
ine what be heard. Surely, 1 suid, Provi- 
dence gives ine one chance more, if I can 
stoop to beg iny lover back trom her, Give 
him to me, linoger; you are young—beau- 
tiftul—-bappy in your home.” 

So she pleaded with au impetuous rush 
of words that checked all reply from Iimo- 
gen. 

The two girls had clasped hands and 
were silent for an instant, Maud from ex- 
hbaustion, Linogen seeking words, a melan- 
choly little sinile flitting across her pretty 
lips. 

“How do I know that he is my lover? 
He has never told tine so, and shall never 
be tempted todo so, Ithink 1 could have 
inade him love ine, perhaps; and I should 
have liked to try—but Maud, I never could 
have loved hint as you do, 

“Send a letter, dear, and let me go hone 
to write nine. Here, take and read this; 
it is all that bas ever passed between us," 
and she tossed the crimson-sealed envelope 
into Maud's Jap. 

Everard stirred, yawned, and suddenly 
sat up. 

“Tmogen! Miss Langton ! 
I been doing ?”’ 

“No harm, dear uncle the carriage has 
only just come to the door, and Miss Lang- 
ton and I have been very happy.” 

“Why it is clear,”’ cried Everard, rising 
and drawing a full breath. 

“And = starlight,’’ said 
said there were limits to 
light and freedom on the 
(i00d-bye, Maudie.” 

“God bless you, Imogen.”’ 


New Publications. 
Among the articlesinthe North American 


MAGAZINES. 

Review for September, three in particular 
inerit the serious consideration of everyone 
who studies the tendencies of our govern- 
inent. The leading one is by Bishop J. 
Lancaster Spalding, who insists that the 
only sure Basis of Popular Government is 
morality, not culture of the intellect, nor 
universal suffrage, nor the developement of 
inaterial resources, The policy of The Ex- 
clus.on of the Chinese is advocated by John 
Hl. Durst, who presents a striking array of 
forcible and = oriyinal argutnents against 
Mongolian imuniyration, Four distinguished 
writers on political economy, namely, David 
A. Wells, Thomas G. Shearman, J. B. Sar 
gent, and Prof. W.G. Sumuner, set forth, 
trout every conceivable point of view, the 
Evils of the Tariff Systetn; and it is an- 
nounced that in the Review for October 
several writers of no less distinetion wll 
exhibit the Benetits of the Tariff! System, 
The other articles in the eurrent number 
are: The Deinand of the Industrial Spirit, 
Dudley Warner; Inspiration 
and Infallibility, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Ry- 
lance; The Need of Liberal Divorce Lawa, 
by Elizibeth Cady Stanton; and Our Re- 
mote Ancestry, by Prof, Alexander Win- 
chell. The North Atnerican Review New 
York. 

Cussells Family Magazine for Septem- 
ber presents a long and varied table of con- 
tents. Atnmong the articles are instalinents 
short stories, The 
Newspapers of the World; ‘The Garden in 
August; Eogland’s Heritage in the West; 
An Tnvalid’s Ratingand Drinking; A Nine- 
teenth Century Hoiiday Resort; How to 
Choose a Christian Name; The Queen's 
State Robes; What to Wear; music, poetry, 
and nanny crisp and instroective paragrapins 
under the head of (ratoerer, Nouri: 
every «arth illestrated, rice 81.50 4 
year. ( seell & ¢ De, Pubslists rs, 741 Broad- 
wav, New York. 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 
(| PAULINA AND PETER, 


BY HARTLEY RICHARDS, 





It wasatiny voice that spoke, sweet 
and clear as a nightingale’s; but it 
was nota nightingale. 

It was a large brown and searlet butterfly, 
with a dasi of purple in its wings. 

The mannikins paused in their gambols, 
and one made a bow, whilst another skipped 
up the scarlet runner that bad suddenly 
shot up outof the ground, and twined in 
fantastic knota, and brought himself to a 
level with the butterfly. 

“If you had but wings!" added the but- 
terfly. 


** Wings, ab ves! how we should like them! 
Then we'd fy so high, so high, 

Turning somersaults, aod fluttering 

Like a xraceful butterfy.*’ 


Bi bravo! bravo!" 


“Now,” continued the mannikin, “as you 
are an emperor, I really think that you 
might order some wings forus, What do 
you say ?"" 

“A Red Emperor,” observed the butter. 
fly; “but after all that there's not tnueh in 
it. tia, you see, allin the mune, And I 
haven't really any power whatever to give 
wings or anything else. For you must 
know that | am under orders inyself.”’ 

The mannikin looked at the Red Ernper- 
or in surprise, 

“And vou an Emperor?” said he, 

“Hasn't this searlet runner sprung up #0 
that we might run up it to speak to you?” 

“That mav or tnay not be,"’ began the 
Emperor. ‘“But——’" 

“But what?" 


No, the Ked Emperor was not speaking | 


now. 

Somehow the butterfly and the 
kins had got into the book that Paulina was 
reading to Peter. 

Peter was sitting up in bed; he 
a book in his hand, and he threw it 
and sprang out of bed, erying out 

“But what a splendid butterfly 1’ 

“Oh, your sprained ankle, Peter!" cried 
Paulina. 

But Peter was at the window, in fact, half 
out of it; and his left ankle, which was 
bound up with bandages, suddenly appear- 
ed tc be as tree froin pain as his rightankle, 
which had nothing whatever the matter 
with it, and be leaned over the window-sill, 
murinuring— 


down 


‘Dancing, prancing, 

Fiitting, glancing, 

Now retreating, now advancing, 
Watt 
Throvgt the window, through, through, through, 


and Twill eome to you, 


“Ob, Peter! howean you?” said Paulina, 

But Peter was gone, and when Paulina 
looked out of the window, she could sce 
neither him, nor the mannikings, nor the 
acarlet runner. 

Of course she could not, for they were 
not there. Where had they gope? oh 
where? oh where? 

“Never mind, Paulina; it is a 
summer day.” 

Was it the great butterfly who spoke ? 

No one else was near, and be was sunning 
himself among the elder blossouns, 


warin 


"Ho, he, he! 
High and low, swittand slow, 
dover and over, heels over head, 
Pete: andall the mannikins red’? 


away they go, 


Paulina now listened breathlessly. 

“That is to say, the mannikins have red 
jackets and caps, and they are rolling along 
so fast, with Peter in the midst of them, 
that you will find it quite impossible to 
overtake them.” 

“Are you speaking to ine?" said Paulina, 

“or wp andy am. Cant you hear what I 
am saying ? Lam Red Eiiperor.”’ 

“Then please, good Mr. Red Eiuperor, fly 
away, ant tell Peter to come bome again.’ 

“Laman Emperor,” replied the butter. 
flv, ‘and LT eannot be ordered by a little 
girl, You must get back Peter yoursell.”’ 

“But | can't see Peter. Where is he? 
**He's out of sight, oh quite ! oh quite ! 
And up ta cloudiand such a beight! 
He's tn a state of much detight, 

But you must get him home ere night.*’ 


“Rut I can't get to clondland.” 

“Of course not, you're uch too heavy.’’ 

Paulina began to ery. 

“Jt vou wumke such a dreadful noise I 
shall tly away. Otherwise I shall stay, and 


tell you what to do in order to get Peter 


back.”’ | 

“TI will do anything in the world,’ said 
Paulina; “whatever you tell me to do I 
will at once do.” 


“There is but one thing to do—you must | 


become an artist.” 

“That is impossible,’’ sobbed 
“W bat shall ldo? what shall I do?" 

“Take off that prim litthecap., Tie up 
your bair with black ribbon, and put on a 
ylouse. Then you will be an artist.” 

“But I've never learned to draw.” 

“Pooh U' said Ret Eumperor. 

Paulina did not know where she was or 
how she came there, but she found 
before a wall on which hung aseroll witha 
tace roughly sketched upon it. 

Paulina bad a stick with a bitof chalk at 


the end of it in her hand, and she did not 
know whetuer she had drawu the tace ur 
not. 

“Pernaps | lid.”’ saia she f k it is 
a likeness ol the tno 

“Pooh |" answered a voice, 


herself 


| 
| “Ob ejaculated Paulina, 


P | 
treatin. 


| What is the use of 
had alse | 


| way; butshe saw the Red 
| ing 
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THE SATURDAY 


Paulina knew that it was notthe Red Em- 
peror, for be had flown away. 

She looked roand, but there was no one 
to be seen. 

Still the voice went on speaking— 


**Tt's the sun bat Just begun ; 
When it's done there will be tun, 

| Mannikins in red and bine, 

Will bring something good for you.** 

“Who are you? where are you?" asked 
Paulina. “And do you know anything of 
Peter? He went with the mannikins,”’ 

“Yes, up in the clouds with them, I saw 
him. The clouds were drifting hither and 
thither, and he could not keep steady upon 
them, so he tumbled down to the earth 
again." 

“Oh dear! oh dear! Whata fall he must 
have had!” 

Paulina beard a curious whistling, crack- 
ling laugh that seemed to go off in gusts; 
puff, puff! blow, blow, blow! phew, phew! 
and then it subsided into a gentle whistle, 

“Tt's nothing to laugh at,’ said Paulina. 

“He'll catch cold, and he must be very 
much burt” 

“No he isn't ; he has hurt some one else 
instead. I saw hitn standing over the boy 
that he had knocked down," 

“Hie was always fighting,’’ wurinured 
Paulina, 

“And he had on a full suit of blue 
clothes,”’ said the voice, ‘and striped stock 
| ings angt a white collar.”’ 

“Blue! that’s his best suit. 
get it?’ 

“f don’t know everything,’’ replied the 
Wind, for it was the Wind who was speak- 
ing to Paulina; ‘but 





How did he 


IL boxed bis ears and ruffled his halr, 


And left him standing astoaished il re,* 





“How can I 
get him home again?” 

The Wind whiost'ed for a short time, and 
then answered — 

“By getting a palette, and brushes, and 
mint, and canvas, and becoming an artist. 
wearing a blouse and 

long stockings, and having your hair tied 

with black ribbon, if you are not going to 
| be an artist ?’’ 

The Wind had gone away, the seroll with 
the sun's face drawn upon it had vanished, 
and Paulina was not wnere she had been a 
few ininutes: before, 

She did not know where she was, and 
everything seemed to be going the wrong 
Euiperor  rest- 
upon a rosebush, so she felt that she 
was not without a friend. 

“I’ve been waiting for hours,’’ said the 
Red Einperor testily, ‘and so has the easel, 
also the paints and palette; and the can- 
vas is stretched and the sketch made. You 
have nothing todo butto mount up to 
your seat, and fill it) with oolors. Shade 
away, beginning at the lett corner, and 
tnake haste.”’ 

Paulina looked at the canvas, upon which 
was the outline of a figure reclining on a 
rock, 

She was going to sav she could not shade 
it, when Red Euiperor said sternly —- 

“No nonsense! mount to the seat and 
paint as fast as vou can, for if tho paintiag 
if not finished betore the stars come out, 
Peter will never come home again.’ 

Paulina scrambled up; she took the pal- 
ette in one band, the brush in the other, 
and began to put on the color as fast as she 
could, 

She did not take any pains, but dabbed 
away beginning in the left-band corner. 

She scarcely looked at what she was do- 
ing; but somehow or other it answered, 
and the picture progressed rapidly. 


' 





Paulina, | 


Paulina herself was surprised, but sne 
knew that she tiust lose uo time, for the 
stars were ouly waiting for the twilight. 

“The evening star, oh! don't let it come,”’ 
suid avery tiny little voiee, that sounded 
like Peter's a long way off; and it went on 
suLy rng 


“Oh, Paulina! TL have been a 
Nangbty bos, TE kinow, 

Dontlook up and don't look down, dear, 
(hry with the padutiog gwo.** 


“T should be dizzy if} looked down: I'm 
so very high up, answered Paulina “but i 
should like to know where youare, Peter,’ 

“Never mind where he is,’ said the Red 
Kinperor, “so that he is somewhere : that is 
enough for you. Heis not far ofl You 
will descend as the picture draws near coin- 
pletion, and at the last stroke of your brush 
you will see hitu. Obey me, or Peter will 
vanish away, and you will never see him 
again.’’ 

Again Peter’s voice was heard— 

“ey es, l’in near you, but I've growh very 
sinall; the Wind shook ime about till 7 
/ was only half the size I ought to be, just 
| for Knocking down a boy who came in inv 
j Way. Goon, Paulina; paint away, make 
) no delay, or I shall have wo yo away.” 

And the Eniperor said, “io on.” 
| And Paulina went on with) her work. 
Her palette was alinost clean, so thor- 
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oughly had she used up all the eolors upon 


it, and the painting only wanted a few 
more touches, which sbe added carefully. 


Then she drew a little backward to takea | 


| 

| view of her picture, 

She closed her eyes for a moment, the 
better to consider the subject, and when 
she opened them, the picture, the easel, the 
palette, and brashes had disappeared, ana 


she was standing ina garden where roses 
and lilies and red carnations were growing, 
ana fountains were sending Uy white 
spray. 

Ti.e Red 1 iperor was there als 

and side Pau a 1 r 

se 
i “Ll ain ny proper Siz again said b 
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“It's been a very wonderful journey, and 
I’ve seen wondertul sights.”’ 
Paulina kissed him, saying— 


**Teter let us happy be 
With one another. 
Heneeforth be content with me, 
Little brother’.’ 


“Of course he must be content,” said the 
Red Eimperor severely. : 

“Or course he must,’’ echoed the Wind, 
“if not, Ishall whirl him away to the top 
of a mountain.”’ ‘ 

“Of course he must,’ said two mannikins 
who suddenly appeared in sight, relling 
and pushing along what seemed to Paulina 
to be the halt of a large orange. 

Not that it was anytuing of that sort. 


‘It's a casket of gold 
From the caverns old, 
W here the dwarfs are working for ever. 
All that it doth hold, 
If you should be told, 
Oh! would you believe it ? no, never [°° 


And one of the mannikins tu:nbled over 
it, and turned somersaults, and rolled it up 
to Paulina. 

And the Wind whispered very softly to 
her— 


**Litthe maid [told vou true, 
Manuikins in red and blue 
Would bring something good tor you 
If the painting well were done 

re the setting of the sun, ** 


‘Yos, yes,’ said Paulina; ‘it’s all true ; 
but the painting’s gone and it all seems 
likeadream; and I’ve go Peter back, and 
his ankle’s well. But how did he get his 
blue suit?” 

But that neither the Red Eimperor nor 
the Wind told her; neither did Peter, for 
when she asked him the question he only 
sail — 

“T don’t know!” 

—<->  - <> 


AT THE MILL. 


BY MARY KE. PENN, 





with patient skill in an old-fashioned 


FE wasa big awkward fellow working 
the fair 


saw-mill, and living on out- 
snirts of a pretty village. 

Hishome was a prey old farmhouse, 
where he dwelt with two maiden aunts, 
one of whom wasa weak, fragile invalid, 
quick-temmpered and querulous; the other 
was stout and stroug in body, but idiotic 
and silent. 

Often he was tempted to go away—to 
rush out into the world, and leave the old 
place to the dogs, and the old women to the 
workhouse; but adogyed sense of duty 
held him, so he stayed and worked on, 

One of the handsomest farios in the coun- 
ty had stretched its green tields about the 
old house twenty vears ago, but when 
Ralph Mydack's young wite died and lett 
her baby boy, the husband, always reticent, 
had grown positively gloomy, 

Ilis two sisters seldow heard him speak ; 
but one day, when tittle Ralph was about 
five years old, his moody tather said, ina 
Strange, stern way— 

“Lin going to sell the farm. You two 
girls can live here in the old house, and I 
will deposit money enough in the bank to 
keep you until | ean send you some more. 
I shall go to Australia.” 

Huldah, the invalid, cried out piteously, 
but her brother paid no heed, 

Hannah, the idiot, stared 
spoke not. 

Theat day the farm and mill on the little 
river were sold to a large company that bad 
been trying for some tite to buy it, in or- 
der to erect a cotton mill there. 

Ralph Mydack came home and packed 
his trunk, but his inotions were uusteady, 
his face pale, and before night he was sick, 
very sick. 

There was little that two helpless women 
could do for him; the farin bands were dis- 
missed, all but Jared, who was tos:ayv and 
tuke care of the cow; 80 they sent him off 
for the doctor, but when he returned, Ralph 
Mvydack was dead, 

‘Ten bitter years dragged slowly by. 

The little inoney in the bank was soon 
exhausted, and partly upon charity, partly 
by the few vegetables the neighbors hel ped 
them to raise in the garden patch, the two 
old women and the awkward, sullen boy 
lived on. 

It was well known that a large suin of 
money bad been paid to Mr. Mydack for 
his farin, but the company had tailed almost 
immediately alter, so nothing was done 
about the cotton inills, and from the hour 
of the payinent, when the legal papers were 
signed, all trace of the money disappeared 
as effectually as though it had been dropped 
into the sea of oblivion, 

Lawyers searched the old house, looked 
over the few papers and books that Mr. My- 
dack had evidently intended to take with 
him, and searched bis wearing apparel, and 
gave up in despair, 

Little Ralph grew up, a stout, healthy 
lad, and when he was tifteen, he asked 
soine of the neighbors to help him rig the 
old saw-inill anew, so that he might saw 
loys and thus eke out his SCanLY SUpport. 

Everybody felt kindly towards him, and 
seison after Season, when the water was 
high, he would work night and day among 
the logs, earning quite an independence. 

It was here that Gertrude Kendennis 
found him one day early in June. 
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What, indeed ? 

And yet she would not let him be. 

She went every day and watched, as by a 
resistiess fascination, that pritiless, great 
saw tearing its slow way through the Inzs, 
making them useful while seeming only w 
destroy them. 

He was twenty years old at last, and she 
was nineteen. 

She had been fussing about the old house, 
making gruel for Huldah, and trying to 
coax a sinile upon Hannah's stolid face, but 
really only waiting for Ralph to return 
from his work. 

He caine in soon and seeing her standing 
alone in the clean, poorly-furnished room, 
he went straight to her, and taking both 
her hands in his, be said— 

“Now, Gertrude—Miss Kendennis—you 
really must not come herein this manner. 
People are talking of it down in the village, 
I heard it remarked upon to-day, and if 
your uncle should hear of it, he would send 
you toa nunnery or kill me outright.” 

“Oh, you do not want me here?” she 
said, trying to speak playfu.ly, but witha 
little moan in ber voice. 

“I do—1 do,” he answered, putting his 
arm about her, holding her close, and 
touching ber hair with a quick, caressing 
tnotion, 

“God Knows it is worse than death to 
send you away; but my darling, see the 
long, weary life stretching before ine. See 
the work to be done here, and you hover. 
ing like some bright bird just out of reach. 
Could LT drag you down to share this) poor 
old nest? No, nol it would not be right. I 
hive served duty too long to dare to desert 
her now.” 

“But vou are so young,”’ she murmured, 
leaning ber tace on his shoulder—he could 
feel her breath against his cheek. 

His heart beat so fast he thought it would 
Strangle him; and that moment of rapture 
paid him tor the suffering of years. 

“So young and so ambitious—an4d there 
isthe invention down at the mill, I am 
sure that it is going to work well.”’ 

“Yes; but I have been to the village to- 
day for the last time, trying to raise even 
tiftv pounds to pay for the patent, and -I 
cannot do it. Nobody has any faith in it; 
they think it is a boy's scheme, and I am 
quite discouraged.”’ 

“Oh, it Lonly had my money——” 

“Yes, but you have not, my darling; ner 
would [touch one penny ot it if you bad. 
No, you inust go back to yourown home 


and your own relatives, [ shall never 
marry, dear, but I shall cherish your 
memory as tuy one blessedest gilt. Now, 


don’t feel badly—don't.” 

They were both sobbing together by this 
time. . 

She put her arm up around his neck, and 
their two tear-wet faces nestled agaist each 
other like two grieved children. 

Hannah put her white, flabby face in at 
the door, to say that dinner was ready, and 
seeing the young people standing toyether 
there, she started nervously, and = ex- 
claimed— 

“Laws sakes! that’s courtin’, now, ain't 
it?” and as they neither moved nor spoke, 
she went softly across the floor, and whis- 
pered—*Ralphie, boy, are you goin’ wo ve 
tinarriee ?” 

“Yes, auntie,” answered Gertrude; “and 
we want your blessing.” 

“But you want your money, too, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, certainly; the marriage portion,” 
said Ralph, bitterly, brushing the tears 
from his eyes, and trying to face his lonely 
life once more. 

“Then come upstairs,” she laughed out, 
in her queer, wild tashion. 

*W bat does she mean?” asked Gertrude, 
wonderingly. 

“I do not Know,”’ Ralph answered. ©f 
have not heard her speak so many words at 
a tine in ten years.” 

sSeckoning them to follow. her, she 
climbed the worn old stairs—up, up to the 
dusty garret, where broken chairs and 
long-idle spinning-wheels nade up the tur- 
niture. 

Down behind the big chimney crept the 
daft woman, and drew out a large loose 
bundle of rags, in which were slily bidden 
rolis of strong parchment. , 

They opened them there in the changeful 
light that filtered through the time-stained 
window, 

There were twenty thousand dollars in 
geld. The price of the farm lands. 

Not a great fortune, it is true, but a fabu- 
lous suim for the young people, wuo were 
bravely aud detiantly married ere long, to 
the great wonder of the vi lage folks. 

And Ralph's invention was a queer new 
Saw that has been winning much notice in 
the mechanical world for years, 

Ou, happy loved and lover! 

- —_- 

“Ma,” said Jennie Parvenu, at Newport, 
“they say those Smiths who have got the 
Jones's cottage are awfully stylish, and 
have gota pedigree.” “Got the pedigree, 
have they?” said Mrs. Parvenu, excitec- 
Iv; “well, vou keep away from them, for 
I don’t wan't you to eatech it. 

-———P ee ——— 
Important. 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureb and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. It enroute to Saratoga or other 


Summer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 
| all Bagygaye will be transfered from Hotel 
to this Depot, FREE. 600 Elegantly fur- 
nished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in thé 
City Fat &* can live better for less 
poney atthe Grand Union, than at any 


ot » Heat « 
MUCK LIrnt ¢ 


iss hotel in the city. 
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REVERIES. 





BY RITA. 





‘Tis pleasact, on a winter's night, 
When sturms beat on the window-pane, 
Before a fre with Gickering tight 
To @ream oar past life o'er again ; 
Sweet times apd scenes to interlace, 
Uvselti th friendships to renew, 
And in shifting embers trace 
Each well remember'd form and face, 
Whose very quaintness makes them true. 


How scathiless were life’s early hours, 
How calm, how musical their flow, 

When, as we stray’d, we gather’d flowers, 
And fancied 'twould be ever so! 

Our fledgling hearts had ta‘en a flight, 
Far off from human ken or call ; 

But moments Fancy drew so bright 

Have only lent a chequer'd light, 
To show Time may cheat us all, 


Where are they gone, that joyous throng, 
Who round our hearths encircled drew, 
Whose sinile was runshine—voice was song, 
Affection’s promptings all they knew ? 
Alas | the storms ne’er felt before 
Have chill'd their hearts, and sped their wing; 
Their brief, ungenial spring-time o'er, 
They seek upon a distant shore, 
Like truant biras, a second spring. 


The rain has ceased, hush'd ts the wind, 
The lately gleaming hearth-stone dark ; 
The coals are black, but leave behlud 
Their lonely watch-firein a spark. 
Se may our warmest feclings learn 
To light Hope's lamp, not all in vain, 
Once more the cheerful hearth may burn, 
Once more each absent friend return, 
And hold their empire here again ! 
lettin ome — 


SELF-ESTIMATES. 


INwWeE question, ‘Can an author criticise his 
} own work?’ has been variously an- 
swered. 

Milton’s preference of ‘Paradise Re- 
gained’”’ to ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’has often been 
instanced as an example of the false judg- 
ments writers form of their works. 

Of a writer who formed the most exag- 
gerated and erroneous notions about the 
merits of his works, no better example 
could be given than Southey. 

He was, indeed, as Macauley remarked 
in his diary, arrogant beyond any man in 
liierary history; for his self-conceit was 
proof against the severest admonitions, and 
the utter failure of one of his books only 
confirmed him in his belief of its excel- 
lence, 

Nor did he think more meanly of himself 
as a historian, for he predicted that he 
would stand above Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon—nay, he went even further, and 
challenged comparison with the Father of 
History. 

‘“T have flattered myself,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
my ‘History of Brazil’ might in more 
points than one be compared to Herodotus, 
and will hereafter stand in the same _ rela- 
tion to the history of that large portion of 
the new world as his history does to that ot 
the old,”’ 

Southey’s friend and admirer, Walter 
Savage Landor, resembled him in the ex- 
alted notions he entertained of the value of 
his own productions. 

“T have published,’’ he says, in the con- 
versation with Hare, ‘‘five volumes of ‘Im- 
aginary Conversations ;’ cut the mos: of 
them through the middl+, and there will re- 
main in the decimal fraction enough to sat- 
isty my appetite tor fame. I shall dine late, 
but the dining-room will be well lighted, 
the guests tew and select.’’ 

“Be patient,’’ he says in another place ; 
“from the higher heavens of poetry it is 
long before the radiance of the brightest 
sturcan reach the world below. We hear 
that one man finds out one beauty, another 
man finds out another, placing his observa- 
tory and instruments on the poet’s grave. 
The worms must have eaten us before we 
rightly know what we are. It is only when 
we are skeletons that we are boxed, tick- 
eted and shown. [Be itso! I shall not be 
tired of waiting.’’ 

“Knowing,”’ he again writes, ‘‘that in 
two thousand years there have not been five 
volumes of prose (the work of one man) 
equal to my ‘Conversations,’ I can in- 
deed aflord to wait.”’ 

If conscious of earthly things, we tearhe 
may be waiting still. 

‘‘There are two things,”’ 
son to Reynolds, ‘‘which I am confident I 
can do very well; one is an introduction to 
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The Doctor was, on the whole, a very 
honest critic of his own productions. 

“I showed him,”’ writes Boswell, ‘‘as a 
curiosity that I had discovered, his transla- 
tion of ‘Lobo’s Account of Abyssinia,’ 
which Sir John Pringle had lent me, it 
being then little known as one of his works. 
He said ; 

‘“* ‘Take no notice of it,’ or, ‘Don’t talk of 
it.’ 

“He seemed to think it beneath him, 
though done at six-and-twenty. I said to 
him : 

** ‘Your sty'e, sir,is much improved since 
you translated this.’ 

‘“‘He answered, with a sort of triumphant 
smile : 

‘* ‘Sir, I hope it is.’ ’’ 

One one occasion when some person read 
his “‘Irene’’ aloud, he left the room, saying 
he did not think it had been so bad. Re- 
viewing the ‘‘Rambler”’ late i: life, he shook 
his head and said it was ‘too wordy.”’ 

Of all classes ot writers, perhaps the most 
vain are amateur poets and great classical 
scholars. An amusing instance of conceit 
in one of the former class is given in Cyrus 
Redding’s ‘‘Recollections.’’ 

Once meeting with Colton, the author of 
‘‘Lacon,’’ they entered into conversation. 
Colton invited him to his house, and quoted 
many lines from a poem he was composing 
called ‘‘Hypocrisy.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘do 
you think any lines of Pope more euphoni- 
ous than these ?’’ 

His conceit at first surprised Redding ; 
but, seeing his weak side he flattered, him. 
‘Really, they are very good and very 
like——’”’ 

“There, sir; I think these will convince 
you I write verses of some merit.” 

It would fail us to repeat all the anecdotes 
that might be told of the vanity of scholars. 
Richard Bentley, whom Macauley calls the 
greatest scholar that has appeared in Eu- 
rope since the revival of learning, always 
spoke, acted and wrote as if he considered 
a great scholar the greatest of men. 

In the pretace to his edition of ‘‘Horace”’ 
he describes at some length the characteris- 
tics of the ideal critic, and pretty clearly 
indicates that he regarded himself as that 
modest individual. If, in scholarship, Sam- 
uel Parr was inferior to Bentley, his vanity 
was at least equally colossal. 

“Shepherd,’’ he once said to one of his 
friends, ‘‘the age of great schulars is past. 
Iam the only one now remaining of that 
race of men.”’ 

— 2 


rains of Gold. — 


Little things console us because little 
things afflict us. 

Learning is pleasurable, but deing is the 
height of enjoyment, 

All lite aims are vain that aim at any- 


thing less than Heaven, 


Being found true of heart, Heaven is the 
goal of the humblest life. 


Malice sucks the greatest part of her own 
venom, and poisons herself, 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, and 
simple faith than Norman blood, 

Itis human nature to love to make ex- 
periments at the expense of others, 

A conscience void of offence before God 
and wan ts au juheritanuce lor eternity, 

He who cannot command his thoughts 
must not hope to command his actions, 

It is easy to love our fellow men. Do 
good to them and you will be sure to love them, 

Discontent with one’s gift’ destroys the 
power of those that one has, and brings no others, 

Let no man complain of the shortness of 
life until he has measured the full capacity of a day. 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skiil, Our antagonist ls our 
helper. 

Silence is generally safe, and generally 
prudent, but there are tines when It ls disgraceful Lo 
be silent. 

Wear a cheerful countenance. If your 
mirror won'tsmile on you, how can you expect any- 
body will? 

It isa sign of wisdom to be willing to re- 
ceive lustructions; the most intelligent sometimes 
stand in need of it. 

In the blackest soils grow the richest flow- 
ers, and the loftiest aud strongest trees spring heav- 


en ward among the rocks, 


Every where a Christian should be a posi 
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__ Femininities. 


Boston and Brooklyn ladies new hail the 
street cars by blowing a tin whistle, 


Every true love finds its response, and 
the highest love is the highest wisdom. 


A twelve-year-old girl out in Nevada, 
herself an expert shot, has opened a shovting gal- 
lery. 


We are cured of love ds we are cured of 
sorrow: the heart has not the power always to mourn 
or always to love, 


Among the wives of Utah there may be 
jound, itis said, women from nearly every nation 
except France. 


Doctor Crosby says that if the young la- 
dies were al) what they should be, we'd never see a 
dade nor a dog-cart. 


Aspiration in us is like the babe’s mouth 
that seeks the mother's bosom; and when we aspire 
we seek the bosom of God. 


In all things let the woman ask what will 
please the men of sense before she asks what will 
please the men of fashion. 


A pleasant girl—Jennie Rosity. A sick 
girl—Sallle Vate, A smooth girl—Amella Ration, One 
of the best girls—Ella Gant. 


Just as the weed is rooted trom the flower- 
bed, so should all that isbase and common be _ re- 
moved far away from the neighborhuvod of wo 
man, 


The honeymoon—Wife (after a little 
tiff): ‘**But you love me, dear—(sniff)—still?’* Hus- 
band (cross old thing): ‘*Oh, my, yes—the stiller the 
better.’ 

India is said to have 21,000,000 widows, 
and not one of them, according to the Hindoo usage, 
may marry again, Thisisa sort of spinster protec- 
tion law, 


A bachelor, upon reading that ‘‘two lov- 
ers will sit up all night with one chair in the room, *’ 
said it couldn’t be done unless one of them sat on the 
floor. Such ignorance is painful. 


There has nearly always been a good 
wife behind every greatiman, and there is a good 
deal of truth in the saying that a man can be no 
greater than his wife will let him, 


A woman has no more bewitching grace 
than a sweet laugh. It leaps from the heart lo a clear, 
sparkling rill, and the heart that heats it feels as if 
bathed in an exhilarating spring, 


Saysa German paper: ‘In Frankfort, 
Weisbaden, Bingen, and Dillenburgh societies have 
lately been formed for abolishing the prevailing cus- 
tom of removing the hat asa sign of greeting."’ 


The more one has to do with women the 
more one learns to know them: and the more one 
learns toknow them. the more one learns to love 
them; and as we love them we are loved in return. 


“Don't you admire the range of my 
mind ’*’ asked a literary woman of her husband 
‘*No,’* was the painfully frank reply, ‘‘the kitehen 
range possesses a great deal more attraction for 
me,’ 


‘The bread of life is love, the salt of life 
is work, the sweetness of life is poesy, and the water 
of life faith, A true woman isa compound of them 
all.’’ Isnu'tthata pretty dish to set before your 
wife? 

Do not trust to uncertain riches, but pre- 
pare yourselves for every emergency in life, Learn 
to work, and be not dependent upon servants to 
make your bread, mend your cluthes, or sweep your 
floor. 


- 

An old lady gave this as her idea ot a 
great man: “One who is keerful of his clothes, don't 
drink sperets, ken read without spellin’ the words, 
and catacold dinner on wash-day without grui- 
blin’.** 


The Co-Operative Dress Association, which 
was started by Kate Field in New York, and tailed, 
has been sold, with all the rights, privileges and 
franchises thereunto belonging orin any wise per- 
taining, for §71. 


Strictly English titles of honor have no 
feminiae form, and in early Saxon tlines when wo- 
men were of small account, a wile like the spouse of 
the historic Yankee squire was the fool she 
always was.’’ Even che queen was but cwea, or wo- 
man, 


** sabe 


Because there were guests at dinner, lit- 
the Lucy bad been told not to ask for anything. In 


serving a certain dish she was overlooked, A few 


“Will you have mine 


plate. » Namma’’* she asked; 


‘4t's quiteclean,’ 


A youthful-appearing couple have been 
detected ina strange conspiracy to obtain money, 
They visited different cithes as single persons, ob- 
tained positions in societs, courted each other and 
were married, Inevery case the wedding p:esents 
amounted to something handsome, 


At a recent birthday festival in an interior 
town, an old lady of ninety-two plaved ‘*Auld Lang 
Syne’’ on the plano. It is needless tosay that she had 
oatiived all who bad beard her practice and play in 
her early vears. Had any of her early auditors lived 
the wonder would be worth recording. 


A ticket agent who lived with his family 
overa depot, ounce observed that his wife never took 
the train she expected totake. When her train ar- 
rived she zenerally had one shoe on and was looking 
out of the window, with one eve on the train and the 
other eye looking for her second boot. 


“Good morning, sir,’’ said a pale youth 
on entering a newspaper office yesterday; ‘is the 
editer in?’ **Voes, sir: 
**Please discontinue the paper that lL ordered sent to 
Miss Jones at Blankville.*’ ‘Certainty, Has the 
young lady gone back on you?*’ **Worse than that.’ 
“Why i—I—grest seaven 


what can Ide for you’ 





**How worse?’ I mar- 
| ried her!*’ 


ng as dress does not violate the pt 


for the love otf dre cad ‘ ‘ what ‘ 
| guawe is to thought Qstrue an itustinect ae is tine 


i 
i love of what ls beautiful aad goud, 


minutes after her mother asked the maid to fetch a ! 





News Notes. 
~ Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt's last bonnet cost 
$150. 

Cuba contains nearly fitty thousand Chi- 
bamen. 

Tradition makes the game of chess 5,000 
years eid. 

Linen shirts were first worn in England 
about 1253 

A bootblack in New Orleans has a prowl 
record of 1.47. 

Germany has 454 theatres, and nearly 
10, WO actors. 

New York has an Italian population of 
about afy thousand, 7 

A fashionable revolt against late dinners 
is reported from London. 

The full strength of England's armed 
force in Ireland is 45,000 men. 

Tea, say the Chinese, is a drink which re- 
Heves thirst and dissipates sorrow, 

They are beginning to call the wealthy 
cattle men out West ‘*bullionaires,*’ 

In Shubuta, Miss., the boys take the girls 
oat driving in buggies drawn by oxen, 

One pound of rice gives 88 per cent. nu- 
triment, and one pound of meat 3 per ceat. 

Two baseball cubs in Milwaukee have the 
pretty names of Potato Bugs and Uockroaches, 

Snapping-turtle fights are becoming a fa- 
vorite diversion of the people on Staten Island, 

A pineappe of papier mache, for use at 
desserts, is among the latest English lnventions, 

Thirty-two thousand photographs brought 


upin the Dead Letter Office at Washington last 
year. 

The French Senate has voted to abolish 
the offering of prayer at the beginning of Its ses- 
sions, 

A piece of news from Boston: ‘A great 
many New Yorkers are said to be pawnuing their dia- 
monds,'' 

A new song has for its title and the bur- 
den of its refrain, ‘‘Why Did They Dig Ma's Grave 
So Deep ?"’ 

A large gray squirre] was chased through 
the streets of Norwich, Coun., the other day by a 
fluck of sparrows. 

In changing the style of clothing for con- 
victs in the Ohlo penitentiary, have 
been abandoned, 

Much mutilated and spurious coin is 
worked off lu the Slawson boxes of bob-tall cars in 
New York for fares, 

In an old tenement that was recently 
pulled down in London thirteen cartloads of cock- 
ruaches were carried away. 

In Tiflis, recently,a remarkable bail storm 
occurred, The stones were as large as peese eggs; 0 
lives were lost and 70 houses ruined, 

Cyrus W. Field recently gave a banquet 
to 20 persons on the roof of his immense new bullid- 
ing, at the foot of Broadway, N.Y. 

The bricks used in the construction of his 
ehurch, Iu Tennessee, are said to have been all made 
by Rev. W. H. Key, colored, the pastor. 

There are only two places in Paris where 
areal Havana cigar can be bought. One firm has a 
monopoly of selling them in the French capital. 

The highest salary now paid any base ball 
playerin this country is sald tobe §3,200 a year, and 
he has an offer of $5,000 from Chicago for next season, 

A pensioner at Kingston, N. H., has 
painted his dwelling red, white and blae, on the pa- 
triotic ground that the Government has paid for the 
house. 

Major Andre, the spy,stood before a look- 
Ing glass on the morning of hisexecution and drew 
a portrait of himself. Itis preserved in the Capitol 
at Albany. 

One of the Gainesville, Texas, papers 
| Wants an ordinance ayainest bathing within the city 


limits; the other wants an ordiaance to compel some 
people ww bathe, 


striped goods 








An infant in Atlanta,Ga., was smothered 
to death, recently, by a pillow that had been placed 
by Its head to hold up a plece of 
failing on its face, 


mosquito petting, 


Nihilism has found a poet in Sweden, Au- 

gustus Strindburg, who sings the praises of Ite theo- 

| ries, wolug so far as to lndite a hymn Ww the honor and 
wlory of dynamite. 


| An ingenious New York dealer in birds 
| has taught parrots to repeat ‘‘carmpaigncries."’ The 
| Instructed birds are in yreat demand for the enliven- 
| ment of club roome, 


A New York physician says he has a pa- 
tent whe has a horror of words containing the let- 
ters ‘*ch,*’ and another who is driven into hysterics 
by a certain shade of blue. 


A young man living at Lyons, N. Y., 
experimented with a quart of peanuts, two quarts of 


cherries and a pint or two ot ice water, the other day, 
His funeral was largely attended, 


St. Genevieve county, Mo., has a ball 
club made up of nine brothers. More singular still, 
all the players are named Greishaber, thus showing 
there bas been ne stepfather in the case, 

While watching the raising of a circus 
tent at Muncle, lnd., the other day, a Mrs. Sinith re- 

ized in one of the trained dogs an animal which 


hal been stolen from her two years ago 


laine is the name of a new postoffice in 


Levan caunty. Ark There is only me Hendricks 
the I ted State ‘ tuated in In 
ear M 
Morris. M 
* 
a ed, and 4 a x Te- 
lief, has cut uleke io the ‘ t the attic and swine 


' about the place, 
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Dame Ursula. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





F unkept walks, trailing, neglected 

creepers, and a heavy overgrowth of ivy 

are the essentials of the picturesqve, 
Clovis Court presented therm all. 

There were box trees that bad formerly 
represented pyramids, garden seats, and 
lively crowing cocks—but the hands that 
pruned them were gone, and the spectator 
now only saw ragged and untidy foliage. 

The bowking-green, once like velvet, had 
added nettles and thistlies lo its own rank 
crop. 

Could one of the beauties who a century 
ago bowled there have seen it, she 
would have picked up ber dainty skirts and 
fled. 

A beauty of acentury later stands amongst 
the dewolution, 

What a picture is the auburn-haired 
maiden leaning against an old, weather- 
beaten sun-dial 

Simply clad in a dark gray dress, a buoch 
of pale yellow chrysanthemurns carelessts 


i 


granddaughter Ursula, could not wed the 
inan she loved because be depended on the 
will of an uncle, and she had nothing. 

The widowed mother bad allowed as 
many excavations to take piace at Clovis 
Court as could happen without bringing 
down the walls. 

Then she devoted herself with great thrift 
to living on the next to nothing she had, 


and interested hersel! in poultry, pigs, aud 


os linen. 
She did not moan over her fortunes, and 


_ tried to make ber girls caeertul and happy, 


fixed near the throat, her white little hands | 


clasped before her, Ursula Baring looked 
sadly over the waste, 

True loveliness seldom rests long unseen 
and a large rift in the brick wall displayed 
our heroine to the gaze of a young man who 
was riding slowly past. 

It was but a minute's work to distnount, 
secure the bridle to a convenient tree, and 
acale the broken wall. 

With heightened color and quick steps, 
which caused the fair maiden to turn with 
a startied blush, Gay Norman reached the 
sundial. 

“Mr. Norman! why are you here?" 

‘Because you are here,’ replied the 
young man coolly, and at the same tine 
tirinly securing one of the little white 
handa, 

“But,” demurred Ursula, foebly trving 
to re-possess herselfof ber hand, **we are 
forbidden to meet. Your uncle—"’ 

“Is an old reptile! Ursie, be sensible! 
Tney keep us apart, heaven knows,cleverly 
enough! let us be happy, my darling,while 
we have the chance.”’ 

The girl's face paled—she trembled and 
looked down. 

“Guy, I love you—oh! indeed, T love you! 
but my mother trusts me. She said) your 
uncle had told her tie could not hear of any- 
thing between us; and we are very proud, 
Giuy!" 

The young man 
hastily. 

“You don't love as IT do, or uncles and 
mothers would be nothing to you,’ he said 
haughtily. 

Ursula looked up with ber lovely, tremu- 
lous gage of love. 

“Uncles, perhaps not! but mothers, Guy! 
W hat are girls good tor whodo not love and 
honor mothers like mine?” 


dropped her hand 


| show where wy treasure lies,’ 


A handsome, winning face stooped to ber | 


own, and begged forgiveness. 
They bad been plighted lovers a week 


ago, and the break which prudent counsels | 


had made was so recent, T will) beg vou to 
forgive my Ursula who yielded her lovely 
lips to kiss those wailing for them, It was 
brief bliss, though, for she heard a voice 
calling ber. 

“Good-bye, ny darling, 


” 


murmured the 


lover, “we will surthount our troubles | 


yet.’’ 
“Oh, for Dane Ursola’s treasure !' sighed 
the modern Ursula, as, balf laugning, 


soe eped awiy to the cottage across the | 


road. 

For to live in Clovis Court) without a 
retinue of servants and a luge bill for re- 
pairs were Dur, Omer bike t ios, 

So the widowed Mrs. Baring, tho lovely 
Ursula, and «a younger daughter, helpless 
through spinal disease, lived with one old 
servant ina little cottagewhich overlooked 
their ruined inheritunee, 

‘Tea was over, and Ursula knelt by the 
invalid'’s softs. 

“Nora, darling, it is so bard, so hard!” 
she sobbed, leaning her head against her 
sister's hand. 

How tenderly that gentlo band caressed 
her! 

“Take heart, inv dearest, something will 
happen yet to help youl” 

Crew la raised her teartul face with an at- 
‘eumpt al a siile. 

“Do you mean Dame Ursula’s treasure?’ 
at which Nora jaughed softly, for nothing 
seomed further off than that. 

Now some fiftv. vears before this date 
Clovis Court was the dwelling place of the 
rich Dame Ursula Baring. 

She amassed riches vear by vear tor her 
only child, ason, who had gone abroad,and 
she ineant to make lit wealthy and pros- 
perous on bis return. 

One sad day Dawe Ursula bad tidings that 
her sop was dead. 

She lintmediately became demented and 
lived ina wild sort of dream tor a year,and 
then died suddeuly. 

Then catne news that the son had left a 
wite and littie bev to mourn hin, and 
search Was thade for the property, 

Previous to ber death the old) dame had 
converted all sie could inte tioney, and 
pow nota penny picee could be louud tor 
ber rightful beir! 

The excitement became yreat, and certain 
dishonest and adventurous persons had 


surreptitiously raised and opened Dame 
U rseuia’s coffin, thinking sie bad tried to 
take her weaith with her; a i vain 

In queer wr ting, done w r diamond 
ring on a window In her l-room (the 
ring was missing now wet t 4 is 
“Time w snow wher treasuré 
ies. 

At the end i ears tie yreat 


succeeding adinirably until that terrible 
fellow “Love” appeared. 

Guy Norman was packed off to the 
Continent just as the dull winter days set 
in. 

Ursula could not bear to think of Christ- 
nas, and bated belping to make plutn- 
puddings with a sore heart. 

She was so pitiful in appearance one day 
that Nora begged her to go for a walk, 
and not take the pudding salt with 
tears! 

Glad to escape, Ursula burried out into 
the wintry road. 

Everything looked dull and gray,and the 
girl after walking Oriskly for a titne,turned 
Ly aside path into the garden of the de- 
serted court. 

She wandered past the stately windows; 
then, with a natural inclination for every- 
thing as distal as herself, she res:lved to 
explore the old house, 

Feteting a key, she let herself in) and 
mused atnoment, startled by the eeho of 
“ own foottall in the weird silence; then 
she passed boldly on, determined to see old 
Danse Ursula'’s roous, 

A quaint, low-roofed place, with lattice 
Wwindows—an old tour-post bed-stead still 


| 
) 





stood there with laded, damp hangings of | 


blue. 

Our Ursula was earnestly pazing on the 
lines engraved on the window, ‘Time wail 
when she 
saw aherd of cattle petting mito the garden 
through the broken wall. 

‘There was not tnuch to spoil, truly, bata 
sense oforder ade Ursula resolve to try 
and disiuiss the intruders, ; 

Quickly she ran out into the passage and 
sped downa-stairs; seizing her uuibrella she 
Valiantly waved it as she appeared in the 
garden, and yreat cousternation occured, 

The cattle ran hither and thither, and 


none of them turned towards tLe gap in the | 


wall. 

They ran against each other and every- 
thing else, but finally they were induced 
to go, and Ursula, looking over the debris 


ofa battle-field where she had come off 


Victorious, found that the old) sun-dial was | 


broken down. 

In real sorrow—for this had been a tryst- 
ing Spot where Guy and she bad passed 
nanny a pleasant ‘ywreeting laic’’—she ran 


towards it; then stopped and turned pale | 


With excitement 

There wasa large hollow beneath where 
the sun-dial had stood, and in it were 
mouldy-looking bags and boxes! 


It was petting dusk now, and Ursula ran 


swiltly home, 

“Mother—Nora—leave your puddings! 
Come, ivothber, to the court, for the—tbhe 
~treasure is found!" 


The speech ended in sobs and they looked | 
solemmiy at each other, Only the old serv- | 


ant shrowdly asked: 

“And where is it, Miss Ursula, dear ?’* 

“Uoder the sun-dial, soupe cows knocked 
it down.” 

“*Time,’ cried Nera excitedly, ‘ ‘time 
will show,’ the old dame said. “Oh, mother, 
Martha, go at once.”’ 

And they went—and found such riches as 
they had never dreamed of, 

All the country called at the cottage, the 
eruel uncle recalled the luckless lover, a 
inarriage took place while mistletoe boughs 
were hangitu, Still green, and now Guy 
and Ursula have settled to a country lite, 
and Ursula takes personal delight in her 
dairy. 

Her husband declares she is in danger of 


actually WOPrSh pp ity the cow, in oriental 


fashion, so wreat is ber wratitude forthe dis- 
covery of Dame Ursula’s Treasure 
on - an 

THe KiING's WINKS. —One of Canute's 
attendants, a youth, recently arrived at 
court, and desirous of establishing himselt 
in the good graces of his waster, in- 
quired of an old official how he eould best 
aitain theobjectot lis ambition, “Nothing 
easier,’ maliciously replied the other; “you 
have only to imitate bin in evervthing,and 
you ure certain to please him.’ The novice 


took the hint, and, remarking that the king | 


had a habit of constantly winking, re- 
solved to lose no tine in following his ex- 
ample; and was no sooner adinitted into the 
roval presence than he began to wink so 
persistently that itattracted the attention of 
the monareh, who asked hint he were 
afflicted with ophthalnia., “No. sire,’’ he 
answered, “notin the least. To only wink 
because your tuajestvy winks, and T thought 
to please you by doing the same.’ “You 
have pleased ine without Knowing it,’ said 
the king, to the astomimshiment of the cour- 
tiers, who stood aghast at the young tian’s 
presumption “by curing ime, T trust, of a 
bad habit into whieh TP nad HNCOoNSsclOUSsLY 
fallen. But remeniber that in the tutare 


you will please me tore by en leavoring to | 


limitate the good qualites oft others instead 
of their Jefects.”’ 
ei a ee 
“ARE vou tarred?" asked the justice of 
a tan whe had been arrested lor vVagraney. 
“No, 1 aus oot minarried, but uwiy wife is."’ 


“No trifling with the court. “lleaven 
au \ , «a | . " , ’ | rT, y 

| was iar 1, bul yz 4 ‘ l 

got art i aga SU 2 ALI t 


married, but my Wile is, 





WHAT HE GOT. 





She said, **My patience is most spent, 
That fellow’s such an awful bore, 

I must some way a hint invent 
That he is weicome here no more,** 


A note he penned, and thus it read; 
**My dear—I had a pleasant (ream, 
For vou and I together wed, 
Were sailing on life's sanlit stream; 
Bu simootlily o'er its windings borne 
In Love's tair bark, it seemed to me, 
Til L awoke to sigh and mourn 
hinee bark and love were both at sea,*’ 


*She answers bin: ‘**Do not deplore, 
Tho’ in your dream the bark might flee, 

To barks you'r welcome by the score 
Nexttime you call to visit me.** 


Ile called that night, and at the gate 
Was met by growls and barks galore ; 
He cursed the dog, for, sure as tate, 
If he meaut love, the dog meant war, 


A bridal he had sought, but not 
A bit, tho’ this was all he got. 
~WM. MACKINTOSH, 
ann 


Humorous. 


A swell affauir—A boil. 
Nota bene—A Boston famine. 
Quick at figures—A dancing master. 
A case in point—Where the pin enters. 
The most deceiving age—The saus-age. 
Spell brandy with three letters. B, R, 
and Y. 

Who has ever been pushed by a shoulder 
of mutton? 


r 
5b 


The family nursery is generally ab 
baw! room 


Runaway horses generally leave some 


trace behind 

Long legs, crooked thighs, bald head 
and noeves, Tongs. 

Where is the person who was ever felt for 
by the heart of an oak? 

Was any barber ever applied to to shave 
the beard of an ovster? 


Why should the poet have expected the 
woodman to ‘spare that tree?’’ Because he thought 
he was a good feller 


+~THE MILD POWFR CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


in use 30 years —Special Prescriptions of 
ancmueoatPhysican Simple, Safe and Sure. 
BIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS CURES PRICE 
1) Fevers, Congestion TInflammations 25 
Worms, Worm tever Worm Colic 25 
Crying Colic, or Tecthing of Infants £25 
Diarrhea of (hildren or Adults 25 
Disentery, Gripping Eylious Colic 225 
WCholera Morbus, Vomiting 25 
Coughs, Cold, Bronehitis Se 
Neuralgia, Toothache Faceache 25 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo .25 
Dyspepsia Bihons Stomach 25 
Sappressed or Painful Periods .25 


OMEOPATHIC 


W hiites, too Profuse Periods...... 25 
, Coagh, Diftivalt Breathing 25 







































Erysipelas, Hruptions 25 

matison, Rheumatic Pains.... 5 
everand Ague, Chills, Malana..... .50 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding 50 





Catar acute or chronic; Influenza .50O 
Whooping Cough,Violent Coughs (50 
General Debili Vol by» [Weakness 50 
Kidney Disease 0 
Nervous Debility 1.00 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed (50 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.06 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on 
scouigt of price.-- Send for Dr. Humphreys’ 
ook on Disease, &c. (144 pages); also Catae 


frcue, free. — Address, HUMPHREYS?* 
icine Ca., 109 Fulton St., New York, 


$500.00 IN 
GOLD FREE! 


We offer the above amount of money and 
ten Gold Watches Sree to the firet 123 
persons anewering the joilowing Bibie ques- 
tion: What King in the Bible ix men- 
tiened as having laid on an tron 
Bedstend@ Mentwn the Book, Chap- 
ter and Verse, 

The first person answering this question 
Correctly, on or before September 15th, will 
receive $75 in gold. If we receive more 
than one correct answer, the second will re. 
Ceive $70. the third $60; the fourth $55: 
the fifth $50; the sixth $25: the seventh 
et eighth #15. ninth $10; tenth $8; 

venth $6: twelfth S4: thirteenth §2: 
ten Ladies’ Gold Watches to the next ten 
Correct answers, and one dollar each to the 
next one hundred people answering it cor- 
rectly If vou are not the first. remember 
that you may be the second or third. so you 
stand a good chance for a lurve prize 
Each a oy Inust. in every case, send 
§0 cents for One Venr’s Subscription 
to THE POULTRY KEEPER wih 
their answer, This journal is a 16 age 
iDustrated Poultry Paper, devoted to telling 


HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. 


The regular subscription price ot THE 
POULTRY KEEPER is 50 cents per 
year, #) you pay nothing additional for the 

veo competing for one of the above 
will be sent to the ene 
Phe nar of those who ob 
will be ¢ ' n the par 
LTRY KEEPER « te 
tmmke $1 (HH) per ar fr one 
t Ser r answ rm 


repmieters et 
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89 Randolph St.,Chicage, IIL 

















R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAYW'’S BEADY RELIEF will afford instant 


case. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only 
remedial agent in vogue that will instantly stop pein. 
It Instantly relieves and soon cures. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY,DIARRHG@A, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


It willin a few moments, when taken according to 
directions cure Cramps, Spasms. Sour Stomach, 
Heartbuca, Sick Headache, Summer Compiaint, 
Diarrhasa, Dvsentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, 
aud all internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of RAD- 
WAYW'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water. Itis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 


Fever and Ague. 





There is not a remedial agent inthe world that will 
cure Fever and Agueand all other Malarious, Billous, 
seartet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided ty 
Radway’s Pills) so quick as Radway'’s Ready Re- 
lief. Price fifty cents. Sold by druggists. ; 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrotula, Consumpticn, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood,Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients cf extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pairand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
body. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a fewdavs use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotehes, black spots, 
and skin cruptions are removed, sores and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eves, inouth, cars, legs, throat and 
lands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimmate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsapariilion is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the svstem, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine thas any other preparation, Taken In Tea- 
spoontul Doses, while others require five or six times 
asmuch, Scld by druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 


‘RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coatea with sweet 
sum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

Bs” Observe the tollowlng symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: COoustipa- 
tion, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stumach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomacn, 
Sour Eruetations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suffoeating Sensation when in a 
living posture, Dimuess of Vision, Dots or Webs be- 


| fore the Sight, Fever and Dull "ain in the Head, De- 


ticienes of Perspiration, Yellowness of the &kin and 
Rives, Pain inthe Side. Chest, Limbs and Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stamp to BADWAY @ CO., Ne 
32 Warren street. New York. 
Be f ' ) thonsanmeds will le eutt 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
‘ ask Radway’s, and see that 
*. j n whatyou buy, 
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Facetie. 


The king of Greece—Uleowns aroarine. 


The healilh question ; How ure you? 


Up w the scratch—A_ barbed-wire fence. 
The owl is a very emall bird for its eyes. 
A cool proceeding—Icebergs in motion. 


Who has ever seen the 
calves to its legs? 


Wine loosens a man’s tongue; 
loosens a woman's. 


A man can express his feelings and still 
send them by mall, 


Where is the identical nose of the bellows 
that ever smelt a rat? 


A duck before two ducks; a duck behind 
two ducks; andaduck between two ducks. How 
manyinally Three. 


Why aie washerwomen great travelers? 
Because the are continually crossing the line and 
running from pole to pole, 


What animal has death no effect upon ? 
A pig, because when you have killed him you can 
cure him and save his bacon, 


New servant—“‘Oh, if you havent any 
children I can’t come, because whenever anything 
gets broken there will be no one to blame it on but 
me.** 


A woman ought tobe proud for having 
her husband a man of letters, but when she finds that 
the letters comes from some other woman, a row gen- 
crally tollows. 

—_———=> «  —~—- — 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 

‘tHE VOLTAIC BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of - 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
days, to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility, loss of vitality and manhood, and all kin- 
dred troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and many other diseases. Complete resto- 
ration to health, vigorand manhood guaranteed. No 
risk is incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 
W rite them at once tor illustrated pamph. ét, free 

- ——— 
~ Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Waw bold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send tor 
Madame WAMBOL ), ‘lownsend Harber, 


cow that had 


marriage 


circular. 
Mass. 
a ee oe - 
423° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they wil 
confer a favor on the Papblisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming (he ‘,.1turds: Evening 


t’ost. 





AGE NTS W ANTED 
we Lady Agents orvrun perme. 


jor mB Salary selling Queen Olty 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Adress Queen 
City Suspender Oo., Ciucinnati, Vv. 






$25 Os MONTH. Agents wanted, 90 best 
9) selling articles in the world. 1 sample 
} ny Detroit, Mich. 


Address JAY BRONSON, 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


| “SPECIFIC 





SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


| Dr. LUTZE, 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid | 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENT. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


(ne Hundred Choice Songs, | 


| 
! 
; 





music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


GREENBACK, ¥:: 


stamp for particulars » AREY, Pool, N. ¢ 





THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is Hat.’s 
HaiR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair ep 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
{illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


aa Mrs. Hensnerry, 844 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the he vad, found her hair—al y 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Haiti's Hain Le- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

aa Mr. Kestina, an old farmer, near War- 
saw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white, 
One bottle of HaLu’s Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as be ever had. 

ae Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfleld, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of HaLu’s Hain ReNewer, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
iny off, and returned its original color.” 

ae Dr. Emi Sup, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “Hauvu’s Hain Renewer fe excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

ax Mrs.8. E. Ex.piott, Glenville, W. Va., 
says: “One bottle of HaLu’s Hath RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the bair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restorutives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Ix, in four respects, superior to all others, 

Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 

2d—The color so produced is permanent, 

eannot be washed off, and will not svil any- 
thine with which it comes in contact. 

3d—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of appheation than any other 
hair or whisker dye, 

4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines, 


Dr. LUTZE'S 
FOR WOMEN’ 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make a specialty of such diseases in 
‘Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the mnedical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 

$2.00 
& Co., 


out loss of virtue a reasonable tiie. 
Address Bowen, Lutze 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

ter Dr. Lurze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various inonogratns on the 
eases of Women, ete., ete., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
care Bowen, Lutz & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


by mail. 


Dis- 





OPIUM HABIT : 


Bufferers from this pernicious habit will do well to write te DR. 
BARSH, of Quincy, Mieb., whobas a world wide reputation fur 


the cures he has ma e during the past twelve y¢ ars The = 

i ‘ @ pre : e of health, le th 
o sed per week Beni 
t is 

be 


orphine Hahdt Cured in 16 

= 20 days. Nu pay till Cared. 

BrHene, A @0aenoon d 

"URE CURE ain ' 
SS,our. Dr. Kruse, 232% Hickory St,, St. Louis, 
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Q@e READ THIS 


TWO 
GRAND 
OLHOGRAPHS 
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MAGNIFICENT ART WorRKS! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 
—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-inentioned art-works from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thotnas Moran, 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the astern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


(# THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “4] 


It will be distinetly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors, They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so impress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, tor they would ornament any rooin, and lend grace to any wall, how- 
ever humle. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storin, and the wild ruggedness of nature, 

“THE VELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do them full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographiec art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are un parelleled. 
valued at $25,000. The 
number of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
every essential respect inay be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply 


Address, 


The originals from which these pictures have been painted are 


at once, 


THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trinity Hall, 


BEVERLY, - - - 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOME-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


highest order. Specdat thoroughness in Music, Art, 
Seventeenth Year begius September 1s, 


Varied advantages of the 
Languayes, and the Classics. 
For Circular, address 


MISS RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


TINUE Summer at all the fashionable water- 

ing places has hitherto been ro unusual 
in point of dullness and of unseasonable 
weather that doubtiess the number of dia 
phanous robes which have been left in the 
interior of the trunks where they reponse is 
very large. 

At the seashore and in the thountains, 
especially flannel and cloth saita, costuines 
of mohair, and of bison cloth of the moder 
ate weights have been far inore useful than 
lawns, organdies and lace and foulard; and 
Newmarkets, English double-breasted 
walking jackets, have been morein de- 
mand than Newport scarfs, Algerian.tinted 
stripped siawis, or even the crape shaw|s, 
which, is richly tinted creamy white, are so 
exceptionally fashionable this season, 

And once tneore it has been tnost conclu- 
sively proved that in our changeable cli- 
mate, where the seasons seein 6B) often Lo 





lose their heads and yet juinbled in togetu- | 


er wo thatone could, without a calender, 
scarcely tell them oue from another, a Suim- 
mer wardrobe must be well sprinkled 
throughout with moderately thick ‘dei. 
saison” clothing if it isto beatall com. 
plete. 

The wool dress inust be the inseparable 
companion of the Swiss and the nalnsouk 
gown. 

And rich dresses, in the silk, 
velvet, sural line, as would be worn of a 
Winter evening, tnust 96 provided for cool 
aud damp mnidsummer nights, when, as 
likely as not, afire isa weleome addition 
to the pleasures of the mountain or seaside 
hotel. 

Indeed, so unreliable have our Summers 
grown that our advice would be ofthe two 
styles of costuines Lo give inore attention to 
the thicker, if both could vot be equally 
cared for, 

People are already beginning to give 
some thought to walking and traveling 
suits for the autuinn. 

The most ultra new of such costuipes will 
be made of Trish poplin, it appears, It 
will be remembered that we spoke of an 
expected revival for this imaterial some 
tiie ago, 

The new poplin will be silky in) tinish 
and texture, and very handsome, and seems 
to come asa sortot natural 
the fashion for sicilienne, ottoman and 
cloths with repped ‘travers’ effects, which 
has obtained of late years, 

Of course poplin, no more than mohair 
and alpaca and such other wiry and some- 
what stiff fabrics of ancient days once more 
brought upon the carpet, does mot lend it- 
selito drapings, soft and artistic, and to 
curved folds and loose loopitngs. 

It requires different treatinent— flat plaits, 
rows of flat braid, velvetor yalloon, and 
appliques of passeimmenterie for trimming ; 
in short, a plainer, stiffer style, more in 
straight lines. 

And here, then (tor fabries and stvles al- 
ways complement each other), isthe ta- 
terial of materials for those straight plaited 
backs held out by stu? bustles and lined 
with crinoline, of which we 
spoken, and which will largely 
place of draped backs. 

This style of dress can be accepted with 
pleasure by tall women of the stately or- 
der; but it will not go go well with the Lit 
tle wotmnen who adopt it, 

For them the soft draped and 
Stylus were tar prettier, Much vogue for 
poplin be expected, however, 
till Winter, as itso heavy a material. 

For the Autumn, and notably for the 
early Autuion, mohair will be the widely 
favored dress fabric; this, being of lightish 
weight dves much better. 


brocade, 


take the 


looped 


need mot 


} 
The tailor-inade cloth suit will doubtless 


suffer from tie competition of these mohair 
suis, #Ome Of which, according to good au- 
thority, will be trimmed with the beavy 
old-tashioned yak laces, dyed to match the 
poods, 

But still cloth walking dresses may be 
ec unted upon to bold their own in the tace 
ofevery rival style, for nothing for true use- 
fulness, solidity and unexceptionable taste, 
can coupare Lo them, when all is maid. 

The great tiajority will still fall back 
upon them tor early Autumn traveling 
dresses, supplementing them by the sinall 
bonnets of cloth to correspond, which are 
so particularly appropriate and capable of 
anv amount of rough wear in cars, boats, 
dust 


wile rproof 


ete., and with a gray or ecru) ponyee 


cloak, or a Newumrket of gray 
silk, the latter being trim, neat and service 
able for many occasions. 

To return to the costumes of the present 


snoment, still do round tucked skirte and 


outgrowth of | 


have betore | 


$s 





spencer waists, and waists with yokes and 
white tucked or lace inserting guimpes, and 
belts of velvet, and sashes of ribbon, or of 
nainsook, or lawn (when the dress is of 
| such thin materials) taken double, and 
hanging in ends halfa yard broad, carry 
| everything before them. 

Ig ig charming style, duubtiess, quaint 
and simple, and womanly, but perhaps it 
is vetting the least bit monotonous. 

Unfortunately, it isatype of dress very 

easily copied in interior tmaterials—in the 
| most inferior twelve cent cotton goods as 
| wellasin anything else—and as twelve 
| yards are amply sufficient for making, and 
| no great ingenuity is required to fita half 
| loose round waist aud to gather a round 
skirt with tucks Ww its band, home made 
copies, decidedly cheap-looking 4s well as 
cheap in reality, already abound. 

Moreover, the mistake is very commonly 

made of wearing these dresses without a 
bustle of any sort. 

Hence the back fails straight with a drag- 

(gled look which is not admirable and = is 
quite contrary to the standard ‘“outliner”’ 
as sot down by the fashion of the period. 

No very simple style is ever as safe from 
monontony of effect asa imere intricate 

| one; for the latter usually admits of many 
nore Variations of one kind and another, 

| ‘This style in question adinits of scarcely 

any Verations; it isalWways the one theme, 

| repeating itself in the one strain, hence we 
have an unavoidable aameness, and a great 
deal of one thing, which makes one con- 

| jeeture that this style of dress may net have 
inuch longevity, aud rather wish that it 

| may not, indeed. 

This does not prevent 
from admiring the fliae 

| type, and that very thoroughly. 

W hat could be 

stance, fora fair girl than a round skirt of 
sheer swiss over a pale pink slip, the edge 
of the mmuslin tinished with a deep flounce 
ot Mechiin, and three wide tucks above, a 
round waist, full back and frout, and with 
a square yoke of lace through which the 
pink shows faintly, and little pink nibbons 
tied up ever the shouldors, and sleeves hay- 
ing lace bands down the outside, wuile a 
sash of the swiss, doubled and a half «a yard 
wide, is loosely passed about the waist and 
| falls nearly to the foot of the dress behind, 
withan edging of lace on each end and 
three tucks above, 

This dress is what a Frenchman would 
eall “adorable.”’ Equally adorable, though, 
istasiiipler note, for the meaning is the 
saine idea repeated in nainsook, with no 
tucks, only a band of Trish point embroid- 
ered quarter of a yard onthe edge of the 
the skirt, and a yoke ofthe Trish point, with 

| a blue silk higu-necked, long-sleeved waist 
| worn underneath, bands of Irish point on 
the very clove nainsook sleeves, blue vel- 
| vet nbbons tied up ever the shoulders and 
| 
| 





however, 


’ 
cone 9 


speciinens of the 


inore chartmag, for in- 





a blue velvet belt tnished with a large 
rosette. 

Among the dresses worn in the evening 
at watering places lace toilets, black chiefly, 
and ecru-tinted Oriental Jace next in order, 
continue to be very conspicuous, 

The most eflective black lace dresses are 
undoubtedly those with colored silk under- 
dresses—orange, pink or red. 

And still nore striking, because few and 
fur between, are toilets of black lace draped 
in diagonal folds over brocaded silks with 
light grounds— 

white, for instance, or pale uisize, or flesh- 
| pink. 
| ‘The “expression” of a dress of this sort is 
very “bizarre,” and yet in perfect taste. 
And what an excellent Opportunity for 
making new use ofa light brocade which 
may have lost its freshness, 
| Then the Oriental eeru-tinted laces and 
| the Oriental net are char:ning in their effect 
over pale colored silks, over lavender and 
| over pink especially. 
| We have seen one such toilet with a long 
polonaise of lace falling away in deep pionts 
over a pufled front—one long puff falling 
| from the wrist, and sinaller ones alternat- 
| ing with lace flounces below—a diagonal 
drapery carried up from the right side of 
| the polonaise to the lett shoulder, and be- 
}dow this drapery a pink ribbon starting 
from the side seains and tied to forma loose 
| belt with long ends; loops of pink ribbon 
' set at intervals against the bottoin flounce 
| on the skirt; transparent lace sleeves fin- 
ished with pink ribbon; one yreat *flot” of 
| ribbon against the left side of the full back 
drapery, and a pink silk underdress, 


| large isolated figures on 


Fireside Chat. 
AUOME UPHOLSTERY. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK 


F the wood is hard, I find ita diffi 
matter to send the nails in, but 
ng as rit beooie ft st 5 


difficulty ; and be 
siraly bt. 


Sure to hit 5 if nali 


These hints are worth remembering, i! 
you attempt to coveran occasional table 
with plush or satin, usin oruamental nails, 
which are expensive and easily broken. 
| ‘The way ty make loose chair covers is to 
take the exact pattern in paper, lay this on 
the material, and baste tt round and cut it 
out, allowing turnings; then stitch with the 
machine. 

The back of the chair will sometimes 
have to be gathered, and fulled here and 
there to the front. 

It is a great improvement to put a gather- 
ed flounce round the chair covers, , 

W here absolutely necessary, fasten with 
buttons and buttenholes, Use as few 
strings as you can; they are apt to hang 
down unwarily, and look untidy. 

A very usual seat in a drawing-room now 
is a Moorish or oriental pouf, baving the 
appearance of a couple of cushions, laid 
corner- wise across each other, or three one 
above another, with ove for the back. They 
are easily arranged. 

Let a carpenter make the slight wooden 
train, then put the cushions on this, and 
fasten them Logether at the corners, 

The lower cushion should be stuffed with 
horsehair, so as not to be easily flattened ; 
they look best covered with some oriental 
inaterial. 

If you wish to have an ornamental, and 
at the same time very inexpensive, chair, 
buy a folding one with wooden frame, and 
holland for back and seat. 

Some sprigs of crewel work or chintz ap- 
plique seattered over the holland make it 
most pretty and elegant. 

I have often turned packing cases into 
ottoinans by lining the inside, so that the 
soatns go next to the wood, 

Tien made the outside complete, slipping 
iton when done, 

It imust be sewn to the edge of the inside 
lining only, taking care to stullthe top 
with flock, well pressed between the wood 
and an inner cover, 

The lid is secured by hinges, and a piece 
of tape should be nailed trom the sides to 
the lid to prevent it going too far back ; the 
edges tay be finished with cord, or tassel 
at each corner, ° 

Ordinary bassocks, which you may buy 
for ashilling apiece, inay be converted into 
pretty footstools by covering them with 
serge worked with yellow daffodils, or any 
other flower you like, 

Bed hangings are going outof fashion, but 
still they are seen, notin the form of the 
old) four-poster, but as part and parcel of 
Arabian bedsteads, 

The prettiest and most hea'thy plan as 
non-air excluding is a half tester roof, sup- 
ported by two posts, 

The roof has to be covered, a curtain hung 
at each side, which should be drawn back 
as much as possible by sloped holders to 
the bedposts, where a large ribbon rosette 
adds to their beauty. 

A head valance completes the arrange- 
ment, best bordered by fringe and testoon- 
ed. No words will really expiAin all this; 
itis best to obtain an upholsterer’s illus- 
trated catalogue, and copy as closely as you 
can. 

India-rubber rings instead of brass ones 
for securing the curtains to the poles save 
noise, 

Ornamental quilts add to the appearance 
ofa roomn; an eiderdown in a turkey red 
cover bordered with lace, with large bows 
at each corner, is effective, or an Austrian 
blanket, ot squares Of linen, a flower eim- 
broidered in each lace round, and lace in- 
sertion between the squares, or even a Bol- 
ton sheet bound with red, with square bou- 
quets of crewel embroidery all over it. 

If you have a plethora of books, get a car- 

nter to wake a wooden fraine with no 
mack, and a series of shelves, 

Set this against the wall, cover the top 
with any fabric you may think suitable, 
and the sides; border it with ball fringe, 
asalsothe shelves, Put your books on 
these, and your china, ete., on the top, and 
you will have, not only auseful buta hand. 
some piece of furniture, 

Three slips of wood strung at each corner 
with blind cord knotted when through, so 
that they cannot slip the four pieces tied 
together at the top, and passed over a nail, 
give aconvenient kind of bedroom book 
shelves, which can be arranged for very 
little, 


—_>- © <—>— 

Eau-Eating.—A_ correspondent recom- 
mends any Who is troubled with nens eat- 
ing their egus, to break one and dust the 
contents nicely with cayenne pepper, alter- 
ward turning the egg round, so as to get the 
pepper below the yolk if possible,and leave 
the egg in the offender's nest. Or it he 
catches her in the act of eating an egy, let 
him drive her away Guietly and place pep- 
per in the remainder of the egg,endeavoring 
as stated above, t yet the pepper under- 
neath. Hie will very soon see her running 
furiously about with distended beak. 11 
one dose is not suflicientjadiminister another 
a little stronger; but one dose has proved to 
be a perfect cure. 

— i - a — — 

SOAP AND BURNS.—A free application of 
soft soap toatresh burn almost instantly 
removes the fire from the flesh, according 


peatedly himself. If the injury is very 
| Severe, aS SOON as the pain ceases apply lin- 
seed oil and then dust over with fine flour. 
When this last covering dries hard repeat 
the oil and flour diessing until a good cout 
ing is obtained. When the latter drics 
allow it to stand until it cracksand falls off, 
asit will doin a dav or two, and a new Skin 
Will be found to have for j 


{ my mie 





where the 
SKID Was Durned.,. 
—_ 2 ae 
IN Mexico it is the custom to kiss the fee 
Of young ladies in saying adieu. In Chicags 
j it is the Custow to stuinble over theus. 


| 
t 
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to a medical man who had been burned re- | 


(Correspondence. 


a C.—The poppy is chiefly remarkanle u» 
the source of opium. To give a lesson on the poppy 
vou shoul tread up the subjeetim some goud enc, - 
There isa yxreat deal to be said about 








clopadia, 
it. 

ASPIRANT.—To marry & wolnan twice 
tour ave reminds one of the injapetion that *‘a wan 
nay not marry his grandmother.’' Think again be- 
fore finally committing yourself to marriage—you, a 
youta of 2—with alady of 37, 


DAILY. -Dissepimentuin isthe Latin froin 
Jissepire, to part off by a boundary, to separate. In 
Botiany, it means a partition In the seed vessel ; 
sepire meaning **to enclose’’; the seeds belong thus 
separately enclosed. 

Tacony.—l. There is some truth in mes- 
merism and you can get books on the subject at at- 
most any bookstor. (2.) You cin procure the works 
you want on the vivlla at Ditson & Co, or Lee & 
Walker's music stores, Chestuat St., this city, 


F Lossite.— Do not make a grievance of so 
sinalla matter. There will be abundant opportuni- 
ties for companionship by-and-by. Some people 
seem to be on the look-out for troubles and annoy- 
ances. Yoo many are ceriain to befall you. Do not 
go to meet them, 

Music.—It would be better for her to 
ignore the gossip, and let things take their course for 
atime. Butif she should at last have reason to 
think that the young man was slandering her, she 
should quietly drop his acquaintance in 6uch a man- 
ner as tocompelhim to an explanation, in case he 
should care to continue on good terms with her. 


J.L. F. J.—If the young lady whose ac- 
quaintance you have made desires that you should 
call with her at ber parents’, there is no reason why 
you should decline to do so, alshough you have only 
met her four times, Whether it would be presumpt- 
uous of you toask forher photograph, we are un- 
able to judge from the mere fact that you bave only 
met her four times. 


HAINE.—The shedd'ng of eye-lashes is 
generally due to delicate health, and the best remedy 
is quinine or cod-liver oll, Apply also a Uttle resin 
olntiment to the edge of the eye-lids night and mor:- 
ing. The eye-lashes will, in all probability, grow 
again, but most likely they will not be se fine nor sv 
regular as they were beture. The best solution to 
wash the eyes with is one consisting of ten grains of 
alum to a pint of cold water, 

PERPLEXED.—Certainly itis wrong. The 
very secrecy of the thing makes it wrong. Give it up 
atonce, What requires to be concealed is bevond 
question unworthy, and therefore verilluus, Speak vo 
your father, and atonce. It ts for him to inquire in- 
to the matter and set it right without delay, As re- 
gards the question of health, we judge from what 
you svy that itis most desirable you should have 
medical advice, and promptly. 


JOSEPHINE.—This writer says: ‘It is 
more correct to use a or an before the words, ‘habit- 
ual,’ ‘hospital,’ ‘hotel,’ ‘hospitable, * ‘harmonium, * 
‘humble’ ¥°*—The rute in this matter appears to be 
that when the accent falls on the first syHable of the 
word, the form of the preceding Indefinite article is 
a? butan is used when the accent falls on the second 
syllable. Thus we should say, ‘ta hospital’? ‘ta hos- 
pitable man, *e ‘‘a humble position, ’? but ‘tan hab- 
it*ual absentee, *’ ‘an hotel’,’* ‘‘an harmon’ium.*’ 


P. P.—Raw coflee will not inake the com- 
plexion pale, nor willanything else do se without 
doing harm. One day you will be pale enough. Do 
not be ina hurry toanticipatethe pallor of disease 
and death, The sickly taste of the day which takes 
the form of admiration for high shoulders and white 
pinched faces, the outward signs of consumption, is 
a morbid taste, The mwsthetic mania is a form of 
mental depravity of the hysterical sort, and affects 
almost exclusively neurotic women and effeminate 
males, 

H. A. B.—When you ask whether French 
or Latin ts the more usetul language to learn, every- 
thing depends upon what vou mean by ‘‘useful.*? 
Commercilly, French ts the more servicable ; educa- 
tionally, Latin. Instudying your twelve subjects, 
you should aim at taking them ta an order which will 
kive you the greatest variety, Thus, arithmetic, 
algebra, and mensuration, should not be taken con- 
secutively, To the more easy subjects you might give 
half an hour each ; to the more difficult, three-quar- 
ters of an hour, 


VioLet W.—There is no special age for 
marriage in the case of women. We do not think 
men shouid marry until they are fairly settled in lite, 
and practically taat cannot be much before the age of 
thirty. We have nothing to say on the subject of the 
choice maae oy men, We have not yet, happily, ar- 
rived at (hat extreme reversal of the order of nature 
iu which women are to marry men, Hitherto men 
have marnea women, and p) Obably it will be so for 
some years to come, Parents must give their consent 
in al’ cases tn whici the female is under age, The 


Kirls are concerned, 


CukRIous.—Dame Ashfield, a farmer's 
wife, in Morton’s Speed the Plough, is jealous of a 
helguovoring larmer named Grundy, She tells her 
husband that Grundy yot tive Shillings a quarter 
more for his wheat than they did, that the sun seem- 
ed Lo suine on purpose tor him, that his wife’s butter 
Was tae crack vutter of the market. The dame then 
begins day-dreaming, and says, ‘‘If our Nelly were 
to marry a great baronet, | wonder what Mrs. 
Grundy would say #*'—whereat Ashfield makes an- 
swer, ‘*Why dan‘t thee letten Mrs, Grundy alone? 
I do verily think, when thee guest to tother world, 
the vurst question thee'll ax ‘ll be if Mrs, Grundy’s 
there !"° 

I. H. McC.—Religion does not affirm 
“that, unlike every other form of life, man has some- 
thing more than an active organism, in that he has 
a ‘soul.’ ** On the contrary, religion affirms that the 
| beast has a suul or spirit as wellasa man (Eccl. iii. 
21). itis no part of the hypothesis of a soul that only 
man has this iecorported entity.  ‘*Evolution’’ has 
nothing whatever to say to the constitution of the 
thing evolved. All the tacts of heredity go to show 
that the moral character, and what we also call the 
spiritual character, isevolved as much as the visible 
Organism. Indeed the fact that man, as we knuw 





him, is evelved with a desire to live again is one vf 
the stringent presumptions in favor of his future ex 
{ CCN e itis a conditibin f development t 
y—whether organized matt 
rua Z t ve tilled into existence 


When therefore we 6 


xg fori ne slitvy, we say, according to the la» 
fev lion, there must be ‘a future’* existence 


} the envis ublment, or that louging could exist. 


question Is One tor parents and guardians, so far as® 
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